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CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 
Tin 


5 Gal. Square, bulk or cased. 


Glass 


8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz. and 
5 lb. 


Comb Honey 
Cartons. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 
Wood and Corrugated Cases. 


Carloads in stock. 
Write for complete price list 
For the best service order from 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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: Honey Containers | 


Prompt Shipping Service 
GLASS JARS 


We carry a complete line of “Utility” style jars = 


with coated covers, lacquered, and wax paper lined. § 


Weight 3 
10 Ib. 


Price 
$ .42 
.38 
.67 
.42 
.67 


of 12—2 lb. 
of 12—1 lb. 
of 24— 16 lb. 
of 12—-2% lb. 
of 6—5 bh. 


60 LB. CANS 


Prices 


Reshipping case 
Reshipping case 
Reshipping case 
Reshipping case 


Reshipping case 10 lb. 5 


. : S 
Standard square American cans, well seamed and § 

: ° ° "| 

soldered, with 2% inch screw cap wax board lined. § 
x) 

. < 

Box of 2—60 lb. cans $1.00 § 
Carton of 24—60 lb. cans 
In bulk 31 § 
Write for “‘Purchaser’s Certificate” for cans or 
jars, if you have not already signed one. _ 


each 


SJ 
Kl 
We also carry a complete line of other honey & 


packages 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 














--QUEENS-- 


ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Be sure and requeen this 
summer or early fall. It 
helps insure a better crop 
and less swarming next 
season. 


The STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 


Prices 
(Mated) 
Lots of — 
lto 24 
25to 99 
100 to 499 


TESTED QUEEN—DOUBLE PRICE OF 
UNTESTED. CLIPPED OR BY AIR MAIL 
AT NO EXTRA COST. 











6 lb. k 
7 Ib. & 
11 lb. & 


7.44 § 


Shipping Cases and Comb Honey Cartons 
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H. J. Heinz Company, manufacturers of 
the famous 57 Varieties, is now in the 
honey business. 


For the first time, honey will get the bene- 
fit of large scale national advertising— 
and a coast-to-coast promotional cam- 
paign by 1,500 Heinz salesmen. 

The brand name used will be Lake Shore 
Honey, distributed by Heinz. We estimate 
that we will require many millions of 
pounds a year to meet the demand we 
expect to create. 


Puts the Entire Industry on 
a Sounder Basis 


You know that when sugar is scarce, 
honey prices go up. When sugar becomes 
plentiful again, honey prices go down. 
One important reason is that until now 
there has been no major stabilizing in- 
fluence. No single packer has had the 
means and facilities for creating and main- 
taining a steady demand for honey, re- 
gardless of sugar supplies. Nor has there 
been a packer with the manpower neces- 
sary to do a real selling job on honey. 
As a result, in normal times, honey is one 
of America’s “forgotten foods.” 


Heinz plans to change this picture. Heinz 


H. J. HEINZ 
COMPANY 








TED! 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF HONEY 
BY Hi. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


By selling your crop to Heinz, you can help build 
up the future of the honey industry and prevent 
a price collapse after the war! 


advertising will educate the public that 
honey is NOT JUST A SUGAR SUB- 
STITUTE —that it is a health food with all 
the advantages of sugar or other sweets. 
Mothers will be told that recent research 
has proved that honey is ideal for infant 
feeding. In its first nine months of life, the 
average child consumes 30 pounds of 
honey on a modern honey diet. 


You Can Help Stabilize Honey Prices 
If you agree that Heinz advertising and 
merchandising will be a good thing for 
honey—if you feel that a packer with an 
established quality reputation can be a 
stabilizing factor for the whole industry 
and help prevent a serious price collapse 
after the war—then you will undoubtedly 
see the wisdom of cooperating with Heinz. 
You can help us build a business which 
will be good for your business by selling 
your coming crop to us. 

Use the coupon below to tell us when 
your crop will be ready and how much you 
expect to produce. It is understood that 
sending in this coupon does not obligate 
you Or commit you in any way. 

But remember—we can help you—you can 
help us. Let’s get together. Send in the 
coupon today. 


r——CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY !-——- 


H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. AB-5, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 





BLACK MARKET ON HONEY 
AND BEESWAX 


WE have had more than one complaint in regard 
to honey and beeswax selling at prices higher than 
ceiling. One of our leaders in beekeeping reports 
that on a trip that he made he was astonished to 
find so many sales being made in excess of what the 
OPA ceilings allowed. These extra payments 
have sometimes been made as a higher price for 
honey and sometimes as a bonus for transportation 
costs. This, in the face of the fact that the govern- 
ment will not countenance any additional payment 
either for transportation costs or for containers 
other than what is allowed in the regulations. 

We want to urge every one of our readers to do 
what he or to eliminate black market 
practices. The beekeeping industry has always 
held itself on a high plane and has a fine repu- 
tation to 


she can 


If the industry violates the 
orders generally, there will be little chance of get- 
ting recognition from other government agencies 
when we need such support. 


protect. 


ae, yon 


HOW ABOUT RESEARCH ? 


Far sighted men are anticipating changes that 
must come with the end of the war. Remember- 
ing the disastrous depression that followed the 
last period of reconstruction they are seeking ways 
and means to prevent another financial crash. 

Many industries have engaged in extensive re- 
search in an effort to find new products and new 
adaptations of old ones to insure increased de- 
mand for their output. 

The honey producers have fallen behind all 
competitors in such investigations and have de- 
voted attention mostly to improved methods of 
production. We are badly in need of information 
concerning possible uses for products of the hive. 

Old medical publications recognized propolis as 
a remedy for diarrhea or dysentery. H. O. Hitch- 
cock, in Chicago Medical Journal, 1867, con- 
sidered it one of the best. Is any present day 
doctor familiar with it? “Bee bread” a term 
formerly used for stored pollen, was found to 
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cause a great increase in urinary secretion. Phy- 
sicians now commonly use preparations put up by 
supply houses and rarely compound their own 


medicines. Many dependable remedies have been 


displaced by something else which is_ easily) 
available. 
If the beekeeper is to avoid a repetition of the 


distress that came after the last war, he needs to 
start action to insure a demand for his product. 
A well rounded program of research NOW might 
easily create new outlets for hive products which 
will take all that he can produce at a fair price 
regardless of general economic conditions. Let 
us find out about honey and why the ancients re- 
garded it so highly. There are possibilities beyond 
our expectations in a research program NOW. 


CHANGE 


Tuis war has ushered in a greater period of 
change than has occurred in similar time in all 
human history. Forced migrations, mass de- 
struction of cities, new inventions and shortages of 
essential materials are changing the whole fabric 
of human existence. When the war is over it will 
be impossible for millions to return to the former 
way of life. It is a rare individual who is 
vitally affected no matter where he lives. 


not 


Great changes were brought by the first World 
War but this one is so much greater in scope and 
has uprooted so much greater portions of the 
world’s population that final effect was small by 
comparison. Many products which have been in 
common use will disappear from the markets: 
as the livery stable disappeared from the average 
town after the last war. 

Food habits will be changed to a 
than in any similar period of time. 


greater degree 
Accordingly 
there is opportunity to establish new outlets for 
any food product such as may not be seen again 
in a century. Honey may become a staple in 
constant demand beyond the ability of our industry 
to supply or it may be forgotten almost entirely, 
depending upon the manner of its distribution 
now, 


It is a time that demands wise planning and 
alert action. 
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MORE MONEY NEEDED 


MAX STRUTHERS, of the Mich- 
gan Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Association, is reported as having 
ndicated that grocers would like to 
handle honey if it could be secured 
from a central source in an orderly 
fashion. 

It has long been recognized that 
the supply of honey is_ insufficient 

encourage large outlets to feature 

As was pointed out by Mr. 
Struthers at the Michigan Farmers 
Week, the grocer is too often left 
without a source of supply at some- 
time during the year. One beekeepet 
will come in with honey for a short 
time and then when his supply runs 
out the dealer must find another. 

One great advantage of the co- 
operative packing by an association 

honey producers lies in the ability 
to continue to supply a regular trade 
without interruption. 
ization can build a trade which will 
buy year after year. 

If there was a larger amount of 
honey produced there would be 
greater prosperity for the beekeepers 
as well as better stabilized markets. 
With a few large 
in the distribution of honey to the 
retail trade there would be less 
fluctuation in the price than is now 


Such an organ- 


concerns interested 


the case. 


~~ 


STORES FOR WINTER 


The human race learns but slowly 
and those who point the Way to im- 
provement often are ignored or ridi 
culed by their fellows. It is only 
very recently that beekeepers gene1 
ally have come to accept the advice 
of the pioneers as to the use of large 
hives and ample stores. 
misguided leadership, bees very 
generally disappeared from the farms 
where once they were as much a part 
of the program as poultry and milk 
cows, When the eight-frame hive 
came into common use it was at once 
popular because of its low price, but 
its general use was disastrous to the 
uninformed ae cceccon When the 
honey was removed, insufficient stores 
were left for the bees and they died 
in winter as a result. 

For many years Charles Dadant 
stood almost alone in advising large 
hives. Now no one questions the 
necessity for ample room for brood 
rearing at all seasons. Charles Dadant 
also appears to have been the first 


; 


advise large reserve stoves fo1 
nter. More than fifty years agé 

he wrote: “There is a_ profit in 

leaving, to strong colonies, a large 

quantity of honey, so that they will 
limit their spring breeding.”’ 

He had been dead many years be 


¢ 


ore the fact was recognized that the 
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Because of 


irst essential to successful wintering 
is a large reserve of stores. It is now 
well known that weak colonies, spring 
dwindling and poor spring conditions 
generally, are often the result of in- 
sufficient food within the hive to en 
able the bees to replace their losses 
of population. Thousands of colonies 
whose loss has been charged to lack 
of protection really died because their 
owner removed too large a_ portion 
of the honey 
—vV 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


One kind of shortage or 
bids fair to affect the life of every 
American. 
paper is no longer sufficient to meet 


Because the supply of 
all the demands, publishers are limited 
in the amount that they can use. Thi 
limitation is not serious, as yet, fo 
magazines of limited circulation, but 
the prospect is for a much more 
drastic cut in the supply in months 
to come 

Journal 
s somewhat smaller than in times 
past they will understand that it is 
because we are forced to adjust ou 


If our readers note tha 


chedule to the new condition. 
Rationing the only fair means of 
securing a fair division of the supply 
oods that may be available and 
at times inconvenient it is 
than for some to have 
they need while others g 
Prospects are that we i 
y will feel but littl 
! otner na 
upon to endure 
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SHEEP IN THE APIARY 


The most efficient method of kee p 
ing down grass and weeds in the api 
ary s to enclose it with a tight fenc« 
and keep a few sneep there No 

farm animal can safely be kept 
bees. Horses, cows, calves 
trouble but sheep 
When they 
king ovel 
trouble 
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Package Bees & Queens 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
For quality and prompt service. 
3 lbs. package with queen at $3.80 
2 lbs. package with queen at 2.95 
Extra queens at - 80 
We specialize in queens. 20 yrs. in bees 


Dupuis Apiaries pres Paine te: 











“Fas Wa 97 WINTER HIVE 
y y PROTECTORS 
Economical, safe winter insurance, good 
ventilation, no weather exposure. Dry hives 
mean better bees, earlier brooding, a valuable 
asset (installed in a few minutes). Good 
for several seasons. Sample price $1.25 each, 
poctpaid. Order your sample today, you'll 
want more 


KING KOHL, Cleveland, 9, Ohio 





Italian Bees & Queens 


Also queens from resistant stock 


1-2 Lb. $2.95; 1-3 Lb. $3.80; 
Queens, 90c each 


RED STICK APIARIES 


125 Lessard St. 


Donaldsonville, La. 








JOSEPH DUSEK 
COMPANY 


726 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


Extracted Honey Wanted 
All Grades Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give Description 


Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 


(Reference, First National Bank 











DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS 


Learn how to quickly 
for garden recry, orchard or farm 


»P agate earthworms for better « 

ne, tertile tops 

ert all eget ¢ and animal waste 

ant food and |! b My complete pro- 

on manual te w. Prey $1.00, with 30 day return 

privilece, *'} ARTHWORM ; 1 cir Intensive Propogaatior 

and Use B gica 1 ng Order today, or write 
f 


Or. Thos ‘. Barrett, Box B-8, Roscoe, California 


Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 

guard your future market. We need the honey 

at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 

the time when selling is hard. Join now. 
For particulars write 


Illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
MT. STERLING. ILLINOIS 


Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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Don't lett ANYONE tell 





. | ‘O listen to some folks, you'd think a Beekeeper had an 
easy job, that, as the old adage said: “Bees work for nothing 
and board themselves.” 


The same kind of loose conversation is going around these 


days with respect to the marketing of honey 


How wrong such folks are! You and we both know that the 
producing of honey aud its marketing are highly specialized 
undertakings not learned quickly overnight. 


It has taken a quarter century to build our large honey market 


The marketing of honey is vastly different from the marketing of other 
food specialties. It requires a fund of detailed knowledge of the com- 
plicated and unique problems of this business which only long expe- 
rience can teach. 


Today, of course, anyone can sell all the honey he can get. But, when 
the war ends and conditions return to normal, honey again will need 
to be sold to the public by the same painstaking and arduous methods 
with which, through a quarter century, we have built America’s largest 
honey demand. 


For twenty-five years we have concentrated upon the expert blending 
of choice orange blossom, sage and white clover honey for the con- 
suming public. 

Through these long years we have invested literally hundreds of 


thousands of dollars in newspaper, radio and recipe book advertising 
to broaden honey’s uses in the home. 


Thus, it is not mere chance that today our famous brand, GOLDEN 
BLOSSOM HONEY, dominates the great Eastern area, the largest 
honey-consuming area in the land. 
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To bring this about took time and lots of it... just as it has taken time 
and much effort to develop our heavy honey bulk sales to the baking 
industry, the candy industry, the tobacco industry and others. 


All we ask is enough honey to supply normal customers 


Some buyers are now out after more than five times the amount of 
honey they have heretofore required. But, emphatically, this is not our 
policy. We do not seek to buy in excess of actual needs. Our sole 
purpose is to purchase only enough honey to supply our regular... 
not new ... customers adequately and so keep the normal market 
alive and growing. We ask not one pound more! 


Isn’t this a fair policy, a policy in the best interest of the entire honey 
industry, a policy that deserves your wholehearted support? 


If all this makes sense, we bespeak your immediate cooperation, 
Please let us know right away how much honey from this year’s crop 
we may expect from you. 


Send us your samples now 


Please rush us samples of your honey as 
soon as your crop is ready. We will pay 
top ceiling prices, in cash. We prefer 
carload lots, but from nearby points will 
accept lesser amounts. All prices effec- 
tive at shipping points. Cans returned in 
accordance with OPA Order No. 275, 
if desired. 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


j . r, E- 
/ iy Trade Mk. Reg. 
f a : U. S. Pat. Off. 
s Zz Ss * mE oom 
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KELLEY—‘“The Bee Man” 


We have carloads of 


5-lb. Glass Jars 


There will be no more 5 and 10 pound tin pails for the duration and there is a definite shortage of glass 


containers so order your requirements now. 


Our 5 pound glass jars are made by the OWENS, ILLINOIS GLASS CO. of TEMPERED glass that is 


very tough but light in weight. 


Carton Lots 50c Each 


Jars are packed 6 per carton, shipping weight 10 lbs. 


12 Cartons $5.00 


24 Cartons $9.95 


60 POUND SQUARE CANS—We have a nice stock of 60 pound tin cans and can make quick shipment. 
Per carton of 16, 2% inch caps, weight 54 pounds, per carton $5.40. 


TRY US AGAIN—At times we have been out of many items this last spring but we are still operating 
our factory and have a good supply of lumber and wax on hand and more coming in and are constantly 


receiving merchandise. 


Probably we now have what you want. 


Send us your order for whatever you 


may need and we will either ship it promptly, or tell you when we can ship or refund your money. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. : 


Paducah, Ky. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


60-Pound Cans 


Standard square 214” 
ready for shipment. 


screw cap cans in stock 


PRICES 

Packed in single cartons $ .45 each 
5.50 pe! 
31 each 


Packed 16 in a carton 
In bulk (no cartons) 


carton 


10-lb. Friction Top Cans 


Although tin can manufacturers may no longe} 
make honey cans smaller than the 5 
we have on hand a 


gallon size, 
furnsh as long as our stock lasts. 


PRICES 
10 pound friction top cans (no ears or 
bails) in cartons of 50 $4.90 per carton 


quantity of 10s that we can 


Glass Jars 


We have a good stock of glass jars 
Our jars are the “Victory” style 
round jars packed in substantial cartons equipped 


W ith 


ready for 
prompt shipment. 


gold lacquered paper lined caps. 


PRICES 
8 OZ. 8 lbs. 
16 oz. 12 lbs. 
32 Oz. 9 lbs. 
5 lb. (no bails) 10 lbs. 


10 lb. (no bails) 13 Ibs. 


$ .67 per case 
.75 per case 
.50 per case 
-42 per case 
.45 per case 


QUANTITY CASH WITH ORDER DISCOUNTS 


On an order of $50.00 or more at one time 5%. 
in an order of $100.00 or more at one time 10%. 


If you have not signed a ‘Purchaser's Certificate’ for cans or jars, please write us for same 
J 





DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


1943 
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Honey Containers 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
All our tin containers are standard size. Glass containers are clear, include caps and put up in 
cartons suitable for reshipping. If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5% ; if $100, de- 
duct 10% in ordering tin and glass container or both together. Style glass supplied will be what we can 


buy. Styles regulated by WPB conservation orders beyond our control. Prices f.o.b. following points. 








a Densetision Watertown | Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg | Albany 


625—5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lbs. $5.49 $5.70 $5.56 $5.67 | $5.71 
631—1 Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs. .92 1.04 .92 1.06 1.01 
632—2 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 14 lbs. -60 .69 .60 -65 -67 
633—3 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 18 lbs. .65 72 .67 .67 .67 
635—5 Ib. round glass pails, 6 in ctn., wt. 11 Ibs. .52 .59 52 57 
635—5 lb. round glass jars, 12/c, wt. 19 lbs. .94 


640—10 Ib. round glass jars, 6/c, wt. 17 lbs. .75 





We must reserve right to substitute 6/c at 6/c price on No. 635, when 12/c not available 


. *No. 635 at Lynchburg, square style only 








~~ 7G WINDOW CARTONS 

Coa Eat Mort 8 ‘ — me 

> eases: >: These beautiful pink and green cartons with a large 644-414 "x17" Beeway 
Yrrert cellophane window show up section honey to the best 645—414 x1)” No Beeway 
sales alvantage. The color combination blends wonder- 

‘ . 646—4"x5"x1 3%” 

fully with the white comb surface and the large window 6—4"x5"x1%” No Beeway 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
Flowered around the edges with clover blossoms and 1,000, $8.75 
completely enclosing the section, these cartons surely 


Weight 61 lbs. per 100; 55 Ibs. 
help sell honey for more money. 


per 1,000. All postage extra 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 
649—Colored 414, Blue and White 20 $3.95 
664—Plain 414 .60 2.70 
658—Colored Bag 414 1.05 4.35 


430—Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs. 00 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 


OM 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS.,ALBANY,N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 
118 SO. LIMESTONE ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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OPA AMENDS EXTRACTED 


HONEY PRICE CEILING 


ORDER 


Amendment 5, MPR 275 was issued 
June 19, 1943 by the Office of Price 
Administration. Our interpretation 
of this amendment is given below but 
we advise everyone to obtain a copy 
of this amendment from OPA and 
study it carefully. 

Formerly, records and reports were 
re-uired by everyone selling pack- 
eged honey. Amendment 4 provided 
that if a beekeeper or packer elected 
io price his packaged honey under 
tre “alternative pricing schedule” 
(see May issue ABJ) he need not file 
these reports. Amendment 5 makes 
two additional changes in this regard. 
A person who resells bulk honey need 
iot file these reports and a person 
who had not filed by July 15th must 
price their packaged honey under the 
“alternative pricing schedule’’. 

The maximum price for bulk honey 
to the producer remains at 12 cents 
per pound f. o. b. “producer’s local 
shipping point”. Since the price is 
f. o. b. “producer’s local shipping 
point” is defined as the point in 
accept payment for hauling from the 
honey house to his local shipping 
point. “Producer’s local shipping 
point” is defined as the point in 
the producing area to which he 
customarily brought honey for ship- 
ment to or receipt by a purchaser. It 
coes not mean the apiary or honey- 
house unless they were considered his 
local shipping point prior to December 
3, 1942. 

The maximum price of 11% cents, 
cans returned or exchanged, remains 
the same. If a case or shipping 
carton are required for the protection 
of the container in transit, the pro- 
cucer must furnish them or reduce 
his price to that extent if the pur- 
esaser furnishes them. Bulk honey 
commanding this price must be 
U. S. Grade B as defined in the 
c'reular “United States Standards for 
e.aces of Extracted Honey” issued by 
‘e United States Department of 
Acrieulture and effective March 15, 
1943. Grade B corresponds to the 
former standard U. S. Grade No. 1 

Producer sales of bulk honey when 
sold by the producer to a household 
consumer shall not be more than 15 
cents per pound f. o. b. “‘producer’s 
local shipping point.” 

The amendment sets up a schedule 
of prices for dealer sales of bulk 
honey. A person is considered a 
dealer with respect to all bulk honey 
which he buys and resells and the 
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amendment explains “such persons as 
carlot shippers, jobbers, importers, 
persons selling for the account of 
foreign shippers, wholesale grocery 
companies, bakery and confectionery 
supply houses and all persons who buy 
and resell honey.” It is our opinion 
that a beekeeper who buys and resells 
honey could sell at the 
prices: 


following 


Dealer Prices for Domestic “Bulk 
Honey”’ 
(F. O. B. dealer’s shipping point) 


20,000 Ibs. or over 12.5 13.5 
Less than 20,000 Ilbs., 

but not less than 

1500 Ibs. 13.5 l 
Less than 1500 lbs. 14.5 15 


t > 


Lo 
5 

“Honey is considered processed if 
it has been subjected to a straining 
or filtering process, other than the 
simple primary straining customarily 
done by the producer, so that it meets 
the standard for United States Fancy 
Extracted Honey.”’ One half cent can 
be added to these prices if the dealer 
supplies the container providing it is 
not returned or exchanged. The 
actual freight charge from the “pro- 
ducer’s local shipping point’ to the 
point from which the dealer sells 
f. o. b. can be added providing it is 
listed separately on the invoice ac 
companying the sale and lists the 
“producer’s local shipping point” 
from which the honey was originally 
obtained. 

This, it appears to us, a beekeepe) 
cannot sell his sixty pound cans of 
honey which he produced at whole- 
sale, such as a sale to a baker, an 
institution, a packer and other buyers 
of this type, for more than 12 cents 
f. o. b. his local shipping point. He 
cannot sell to a household consumer 
a sixty pound can of honey, which he 
produced, for more than 15 cents pe 
pound f. o. b. his local shipping point 
If he buys honey that his neighbo. 
produced (which his neighbor cannot 
charge more than 12 cents per pound 
f. o. b. the neighbor’s local shipping 
point) he can resell it unprocessed at 
14.5 cents per pound f. o. b. his ship 
ping point in quantities of less than 
1500 pounds. 


It appears unfair that the bee 


keeper can sell his neighbor’s crop 
for more than he can sell the honey 
he produces. Yet, it would appear 
that the dealer would have difficulty 
getting this price as long as bee- 
keepers had honey for sale at a maxi- 
mum price of 12 cents per pound. 


Since this regulation § states that 
evasion whether by direct or indirect 
methods are subject to criminal 
penalties, civil enforcement actions, 
license suspension proceedings, and 
suits for treble damages, we advise 
all beekeepers to strictly abide by 
this regulation. 

After all, 12 cents is a good price 
for extracted honey. 


—_ -m 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS 
MORE NURSES 


Material sent us by American Red 
Cross stresses the fact that Uncle 
Sam needs nurses. To the farm 
families of the nation, this message 
is sent in the hope that many 
daughters from farm families will 
undertake nurses’ training. Thousands 
of them have already entered the Red 
Cross reserves and been assigned to 
service with the armed 
Thousands more are needed. 

A family wonders if they must give 
up their daughters when they have 
already given up their sons. An army 
nurse from overseas writes: ‘“‘We are 
indispensable. When emergency oper- 
carried on by 
surgeons, nurses must be there. We 
are becoming accustomed to our 
rugged existence and flourishing on 
it. It makes you proud to be an 
American to watch these boys. They 
are too wonderful to describe. No 
matter how hard the going or how 
great the hardships, our boys can al- 
ways smile.” 

The nurse, ministering with her 
skilled hands, encourages that smile. 
She is there after brave medical corps 
men make battlefield rescues. She is 
there when surgeons do miracles with 
sulfa drugs and blood plasma. She 
is at the bedsides in the field hospitals. 
She is on board the great hospital 
planes and ships that bring back the 
wounded to their homeland. 

There is no draft of nurses. Those 
qualified have but to see their Red 
Cross chapter to get started. 


forces. 


ations are being 


= oa 


DEBTS 


Re-read the Guest Editorial in 
October, A Word to the Wise; get out 
of debt and stay out of debt. 

E. L. Sechrist, 
California. 
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POLLINATION AND BEESWAX 
BRING BEEKEEPING 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


For the first time in the history of 
American beekeeping this industry 
is receiving national publicity. All 
over these United States beekeepers 
making their living producing honey 
and, incidentally, beeswax, are hear- 
ing over their radios and are reading 
in their newspapers and magazines 
about the importance of bees in the 
pollination of food and forage crops 
and the need for beeswax by the 
armed forces and essential industry. 
For the first time farmers, fruit 
growers, gardeners—everyone is_ be- 
ing educated in the importance of bee- 
keeping and the great part bees play 
in the production of crops. For the 
first time beekeepers every where are 
being told the importance of saving 
and producing more beeswax. 

The source of this publicity is the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Bee journals have done their 
part but it is unfortunately true that 
too many beekeepers do not read the 
bee journals. State leaders have done 
their part but not all of the states are 
organized to publicize beekeeping. 
Only through radio and press releases 
could the majority of beekeepers and 
the agricultural interests be reached. 

Dana Reynolds, Office of Infor- 
mation, United States Department of 
Agriculture has prepared much of this 
material. James I. Hambleton, Chief 
of the Bee Culture Laboratory and 
Harold J. Clay of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration have helped in 
supplying necessary information. Mr. 
Reynolds first prepared a series of 
Radio releases on the importance of 
beekeeping in relation to pollination. 
Another series of radio releases has 
been prepared and others are now be- 
ing prepared on the need for bees- 
wax by the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and essential industry. Many radio 
stations throughout the country have 
already used this material. A brief 
period on a recent National Farm and 
Home Hour was given to it. A series 
of approximately three dozen releases 
to states have been prepared and a 
letter has been addressed to 75 farm 
radio directors. Mr. Reynolds is also 
preparing press releases. 

DeWitt C. Wing of the Department 
of Agriculture in a periodical release 
to farm editors entitled “Agriculture 
in Wartime” has also played a part 
in this publicity. On numerous oc- 
casions articles on the need for bees 
in pollination and the need for bees- 
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wax for war materials have been in- 
cluded in this publication. Market- 
ing Activities issued monthly by the 
Food Distribution Administration re- 
cently contained a_ story entitled 
“‘Beeswax and Battle Fronts’’ written 
by Emmett Snelgrove. At a meeting 
of the Beekeepers’ Supplies Industry 
Advisory Committee the need for 
saving more beeswax was brought to 
the attention of Mr. Robert J. Went- 
worth, Salvage Division, War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Wentworth in 
turn in several news letters has called 
the need for saving even small 
amounts of beeswax to the attention 
of 13,000 local salvage committees. 
In their regular salvage roundups, 
these committees will urge all bee- 
keepers to turn in all scraps of bees- 
wax, melt up poor and old combs and 
save every bit of beeswax available. 


This publicity, of national extent 
for the first time in the history of 
American beekeeping, cannot help 
but accomplish much for the indus- 
try. Of greatest benefit is the edu- 
cation of the farmer, fruit grower, 
gardener and the general public in the 
important part the honeybee plays in 
the production of food. More and 
more farmers will want bees for 
pollination. If this country is to be 
the food basket of the world for 
several years after the peace, it is 
going to require more bees and more 
bees placed on farms where they ‘will 
do the greatest good from a polli- 
nation stand point. Because of this 
publicity brought about by today’s 
war conditions, the beekeeping indus- 
try is in the best position it has ever 
been to become a more highly re- 
garded industry of greater importance 
to the national welfare. 

In addition, beekeepers everywhere 
are being told that one out of five 
beekeepers let wax go to waste; that 
the culling of combs is good beekeep- 
ing practice as well as a source of 
increased amounts of beeswax; that 
careful saving of bits of beeswax, 
frame scrapings and burr combs while 
working colonies of bees can amount 
to as much as a half pound of bees- 
wax per colony per year; that refuse 
and slumgum still contain a_ sub- 
stantial amount of beeswax and 
should be saved; that the bee moth is 
one of our greatest wax 
loss or waste; and that wider spacing 
of combs in supers can result in the 
production of fifty per cent more 


sources of 


capping wax. It is needless to add 
that beekeepers as a whole needed to 
be educated further along these line 
(We have run across back lot bee- 
keepers who didn’t know that bee 
wax was a product which was wort} 
money.) 

The American Bee Journal cor 
gratulates the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture on this publicit, 
The American Bee Journal is proud 
of the part it played in promoting th 
publicity. —V— 


EVERY FARMER IS 
A SCRAPPER 


... And every farm is an iron mine! 
Chances are your barnyard is an 
ammunition dump in disguise. It cer- 
tainly is, if you’ve taken only a quick 
look around and turned in for salvage 
a few pieces of busted junk you'd 
been intending to sell anyway. 

But how about the old machinery 
that has been stored away in that 
corner behind the barn? That old 
hand corn-sheller will make _ three 
one-inch shells. What of the worn 
out disc? It has enough steel for 210 
semi-automatic carbines. And _ that 
old battered shovel...even it will 
help make four hand grenades! 

Why Uncle Sam Wants Farm Scrap 

The steel that goes into farm ma- 
chinery is just about the finest there 
is. What’s more, most of it is the 
heavy scrap that is so much needed, 
instead of the light stuff such as bed- 
springs they get from city-dwellers, 
and that burns up in the furnaces. 

If you’ve been keeping old 
chinery for the parts you may need, 
strip them off now and turn in the 
useless remainder. It may be broken 
and rusty, but it will go directly into 
the tools of war. 

To Make It Easy For You 

Serap dealers near your farm will 
buy your scrap at established, govern- 
ment controlled prices. Local ration- 
ing boards have been very cooperative 
in allowing extra gasoline for moving 
scrap. Getting the scrap to market 
is no problem. But digging it out is 
the big job...and it’s right in your 
lap. Get started now... today! 


ma- 


Here’s How to Turn In Your Scrap 

First pile up every piece of scrap 
metal on your place. 

Next sell it to a junk dealer. If 
you can’t find one who will come and 
get it, call your Local Salvage Com- 
mittee, County Agent, or your imple- 
ment dealer, or your nearest news 
paper. And by all means donate scrap 
free if you want. 

FREE—Send for these 
“Serap and How to Collect 
“National Scrap Harvest.”’ 

Farm Press Scrap Committee, Roon 
1310 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Sheep in Indiana (and apples in bloom, if this is August). No bees in it but anyway it’s a good 
picture by John Allen and Son. 
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NCREASE CLOVER SEED 


By Departments of Zoology and Entomology and Agronomy, 


The Ohio State University 


tremendous “step-up” in legume 

seed production is needed. In- 
creased production goals in Ohio for 
1943 over 1942 call for 175 per cent 
more alsike seed, 94 per cent more 
red clover seed, 55 per cent more 
alfalfa seed, and 34 per cent more 
sweet clover seed. Larger acreages 
of legumes are the means of pro- 
ducing large amounts of “home grown 
nitrogen” in the soil. Full utilization 
of legumes to insure supplies of 
“home grown nitrogen” is especially 
important during war-time when 
chemical nitrogen is urgently 
needed for war munitions. 

Low yields of seed in 1942, inade- 
quate carry-over supplies of seed, and 
reduced legume acreages in 1943 
make it imperative to build up seed 
stocks beyond the requirements for 
1944, if we are to safeguard our food 
production goal in the war effort. 
Due to the general shortage of legume 
seed, farmers should find the growing 
of these seeds to be profitable. 


so 


Insect Pollination Vital Factor in 
Increasing Seed Yields 


Alsike, medium red, white Dutch 
and Ladino clovers are practically 
self-sterile, and are independent upon 
insect pollination to insure cross- 
pollination and subsequent seed set. 
Sweet clover, mammoth red clovers, 
and alfalfa vary in their degree of 
self-fertility, but in all cases are de- 
pendent on insect pollination to in- 
sure self- and _ cross-pollination 
necessary for profitable seed yields. 
The flower structure of all these 
legumes makes wind pollination a 
negligible factor. 

The size of the pollination job for 
an acre of legume bloom is much 
larger than most of us realize. For 
example, an acre of alsike or red 
clover blooms contains 400,000,000 
or 216,000,000 individual florets re- 
spectively. To have 100 per cent 
pollination occur each floret must be 
visited by a pollinating insect. Of 
course, under field conditions this 
would never happen. However, under 
experimental conditions where 100 
per cent pollination took place with 
alsike clover bloom, yields varying 


so 


*This is a partial copy of a four-page leaf- 
let with the same title, from the Agricultural 
Extension Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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from 12% to as high as 20 bushels 


of seed an acre have occurred. 
Legume Pollinating Insects 


The legume pollinating insects may 
be classed in two groups, namely: the 
natural pollinating insects over which 
we have little control; and the honey- 
bee—the only controlled pollinating 
insect. The uncontrolled pollinating 
insects, which play a meager role in 
legume pollination, are exemplified by 
the bumblebees, solitary bees, flies, 
butterflies and moths. In 43 hours of 
collecting natural pollinating insects 
on alsike bloom in various counties, 
only an average of 9 insects were 
collected per hour. Where honeybees 
are plentiful, from 200 to 300 can be 
found in an hour. 

The honeybee represents the only 
controlled pollinating insect and is 
ideally adapted to accomplish the 
pollination job. Its social organ- 
ization makes possible the develop- 
ment of enormous colonies which may 
be placed in any desired location in 
the numbers necessary. The instinct 
of the honeybee to gather nectar and 
pollen, along with its behavior of 
working every hour of the day when 
weather permits, are assets which 
very few other insects possess. 

By skillful bee management it’ is 
possible to build the bee population of 
each colony to over 80,000 worker 
bees by the clover blooming season, 
and those colonies can be stimulated 
to deliver maximum pollinating 
services. 

The density of the honeybee popu- 
lation and its constancy over a period 
of five years should be of much con- 


cern to farmers. For each dollar that 
the beekeeper receives, fifteen to 
twenty dollars’ worth of pollination 
services are returned to agriculture 
As long as farmers receive free polli- 
nating services there is only one 
factor which will insure an adequate 
honeybee population, namely, the 
profitableness of honey production to 
beekeepers. It is of real economi 
interest that the density of the honey- 
bee population increase as much as 
possible. Yet, at the same time, those 
bees should return profitable honey 
and beeswax yields to the beekeeper. 


Utilization of Honeybees Solution to 
Pollination Problem 


Experimental studies conducted 
by the Department of Entomology, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
show that seed yields are directly 
correlated with the density of the 
honeybee population. 

The Station’s experimental data re- 
lating to alsike seed yields can be 
taken as a general index of what will 
occur with the self-sterile group of 
legumes (see Table I). 


Providing an Adequate Honeybee 
Population 


Since the pollinating services from 
honeybees is free, the density of the 
bee population will be determined by 
the number of colonies that the com- 
munity will support for profitable 
honey production. A commercial yard 
of bees, that is, 60 to 100 colonies of 
bees in one location, is about as dens« 
a population as can be expected. A 
farmer having a commercial yard of 

(Please turn to page 315) 





Table I.—Ohio Studies on Insect Pollination 
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HOW MUCH HONEY DOES 
A BEE COLLECT ? 


By DR. O. W. PARK, 
lowa State College 


y igs question has been asked about 
the weight of honey that the 
honeybee collects during its life and 
the weight of an average or typical 
bee. 

As you will note from the follow- 
ing paragraphs, the question § as 
stated cannot be given a_ satis- 
factory factual answer. Had _ the 
question been strictly one of carry- 
ing capacity, I could say that I have 
weighed bees that were carrying 
loads of honey approximately equiv- 
alent to the weight of an empty bee. 
But bees do not collect honey unless 
they steal it from other hives, so, 
before we can proceed to answer the 
question asked, it will be necessary 
to clarify one or two points. 

The sweet liquid that bees collect 
from flowers is not honey but nectar. 
It is the raw material from which bees 
manufacture honey. This they do by 
(1) changing the complex sugars 
contained therein into dextrose and 
levulose, which are simple sugars 
that may be assimilated directly by 
the body of an animal without 
further digestion; and by (2) elimi- 
nating excess water through evapo- 
ration. Both nectar and honey are 
composed primarily of sugar and 
water, but in different proportions. 
In nectar these two substances may 
be present in almost any proportion, 
whereas in honey their proportions 
are approximately constant at about 
80 per cent sugar and 20 per cent 
water. 

Having determined the percentage 
of sugar in thousands of samples of 
nectar, I can state that under favor- 
able weather and crop conditions a 
sugar content of 40 per cent is quite 
common in the nectars of the more 
important “honey plants.”’ Assuming 
this figure to be representative, it 
becomes evident that about 2 
pounds of nectar must be gathered 
to supply the raw material needed 
for the making of 1 pound of honey. 

It has been found that during the 
busy season a worker bee’s life in the 
field is about 20 days. Since workers 
spend part of this period carrying 
pollen, propolis and water, it may be 
fair to estimate that they spend half 
the time, or 10 days, as nectar- 
carriers. Careful studies on marked 
nectar-carriers indicate that about 10 
trips per day is a reasonable average. 
Although nectar loads often amount 
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to more than half, and sometimes to 
over four-fifths of the weight of an 
empty bee, the typical load is in the 
neighborhood of one-third of the bee’s 
own weight of about 1/5500 of a 
pound. Ordinarily bees do not go 
much over 1% or 2 miles from the 
hive, so the average distance traveled 
on a round trip may well be estimated 
at about 2% miles. 

On the basis of figures just given, 
a worker bee would make a total of 
about 100 trips for nectar during 
which she would carry home approxi- 
mately 1/150 of a pound. This would 
be about 35 times her own body 
weight, but when “boiled down” into 
honey this quantity would dwindle 
to half that amount, or to about 
1/300 of a pound. Thus a pound of 
honey represents the liftime gather- 
ings of about 300 bees. 

If it were possible for a single bee 
to gather enough nectar to make a 
pound of honey, she would need to 
work all day long every day in the 
year for more than 8 years to ac- 
complish the feat, and in so doing 
would travel about 75,000 miles, or 
three times around the earth. 

The above figures are considered 
typical for average conditions. No- 
body knows how much nectar an 
individual bee might gather under 
wholly ideal circumstances, but a 
careful survey of available data indi- 
cates that it might amount to many 
times the lifetime gatherings of a 
typical bee under average conditions. 

Since the average fieid life of a 
worker is about 20 days, it must be 
considerably longer for some. For 
a good many it must reach 30 days 
and for a few it might be still longer. 
It would then seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that a long-lived bee might spend 
as many as 25 or 30 days in gathering 
nectar. 

A marked nectar-carrier made 24 
trips one day during a honeyflow 
from sweet clover. Had the source 
been tulip-poplar or even basswood, 
it requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to believe this bee could have 
made 50 trips without working over- 
time. As many as 85 trips in one 
day have been reported for bees 
carrying sirup from a feeder. 

During a honeyflow from hearts- 
ease in 1919, one lot of 25 nectar- 
carriers, caught as they entered the 
hive, had loads that average 82 per 


cent of the weight of an empty. 
bee. Undoubtedly some were lighter 
and some heavier than that. 

Nectar samples containing more 
than 70 per cent sugar have been 
recorded on several occasions. 

We might, therefore, logically con- 
stitute the working conditions for our 
hypothetical “superbee”’ as follows: 
50 loads per day, each equal to 82 
per cent of the body weight of a 
bee, from a copious supply of nectar 
containing 70 per cent sugar, for a 
total of 25 days. This would multi- 
ply the total number of loads by 12%, 
their average weight by 214, and their 
concentration by 1%, thus making 
the total somewhat more than 50 
times the lifetime gatherings of the 
typical bee under average conditions. 

= a 


WISCONSIN ACT 
OF 1943 


Chapter 70 in the Laws of 1943, 
for the state of Wisconsin, quotes 
that no person shall sell, barter, offer 
for sale or barter, move, transport, 
deliver, ship, or offer for shipment, 
any apiary, bees, comb, or used bee- 
keeping equipment without a permit 
from the inspector of apiaries. Such 
permit or copy shall be affixed to the 
outside of every package, box, crate, 
or bundle containing bees, comb, or 
used beekeeping equipment. The in- 
spector may refuse such permit when- 
ever necessary to prevent the dis- 
semination of disease. 

No person shall bring into the state 
from outside any package, box, crate 
or bundle containing bees unless there 
is affixed to the outside of each pack- 
age, the certificate of an official in- 
spector of the state of origin showing 
same to be free of diseases of bees. 
The person receiving the material 
from outside shall report the im- 
portation to the state department of 
agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin with- 
in five days after receipt. No drawn 
combs or used equipment shall be 
brought in without a permit from the 
state inspector, the forms for which 
are furnished by the state depart- 
ment. 

— 


INDIANA CONDITIONS 


L am afraid we only have about 
half the usual number of bees left in 
Indiana. Everything hit at once, a 
hard winter, March zero weather, un- 
seasonable spring with queens going 
bad, spring dwindling that no amount 
of feeding would correct and now 
floods. The white Dutch clover is 
coming into bloom and looks fine. 
Strong colonies are going to town 
when the sun shines. 

James E. Starkey, 
Indiana. 
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Newman Lyle, at right, and the author, in 
one of Lyle’s apiaries 


SATISFIED AND CONTENTED 


By GLENN O. JONES 


HMQATISFACTION” and “Content- 

ment” are not synonymous 
words in all cases. We may be fully 
satisfied of a truth and still not at 
all contented about it. They are, 
though, fully synonymous words when 
used to describe the attitude and 
thoughts of Mr. and Mrs. Newman I. 
Lyle toward their beekeeping busi- 
ness. 

Newman, who has lived at Sheldon, 
Iowa, all his life, started keeping 
bees in 1917 with one colony. They 
intrigued him and challenged his 
ability to figure out what they were 
going to do before they got started 
doing it, so he continued to keep bees. 
A measure of how well he was able 
to “out-figure’” them may be taken 
from the fact that after a few years 
the bees were keeping him and this 
arrangement has been continued even 
though the “keep’’ they furnished 
was sometimes very meagre and 
sometimes against their will. 

Building a business with bees is a 
long and hard job and cannot be ac- 
complished with half-way methods. 
The methods used here must have 
been right because they have resulted 
in a substantial business based on 
about six hundred colonies of bees in 
the very best of equipment, a modern 
honey house for the care of the crop 
and a modern home with every de- 
sirable convenience. 

Newman, alone, cannot be credited 
with all this success. Mrs. Lyle is 
fully informed about the bees and has 
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no small part in their management. 
She knows, from her very complete 
records, the history and production 
of each of the colonies, when each 
was requeened, the date each super 
was given, the amount of honey pro- 
duced and such other information as 
might be useful in the selection of 
breeder queens if such be desired. 

The new y house is spacious 
and clean. Floored with concrete and 
tightly constructed to keep out the 
dust and the snow, it is not cluttered 
with a lot of used equipment of 
questionable value. Very little lifting 
of supers is done here. At the yards 
they are placed on the truck on small 
skids the size of one super. From 
then on they are moved about with 
a rubber tired hand-truck with the 
greatest of ease. 


honey 


The equipment used in the honey 
house is much the same as can be 
found in many others. An electric 
uncapping plane, a large size capping 
melter, a merry-go-round, two large 
radial extractors, a honey pump, a 
heating unit and plenty of space for 
settling. The difference is in the 
way it is used. When a change was 
made in extractors, a few years ago, 
two were purchased. Not because 
the crop could not be handled with 
one but because the extra time 
allowed for each loading to run re- 
sulted in drier combs and the differ- 
ence went into the honey cans. This 
makes interesting arithmetic. If each 
comb is made to yield just an extra 


teaspoonful of honey, how long would 
it take to show a profit on the invest- 
ment in the extra extractor? 

Yard locations seem to be quite a 
problem in many localities but there 
is no evident shortage for the Lyles. 
When this level and treeless prairie 
was opened for settlement there was 
a provision in the homestead law to 
encourage the planting of wood-lots 
on every claim. I am unable to learn 
the exact inducement offered to the 
settlers but I was able to see the re- 
sults in the keautiful groves, several 
acres in extent, adjacent to most of 
the older building sites in this terri- 
tory. 

Locations in the man-made groves 
have many advantages. They are 
close enough to homes that it dis- 
courages thievery. They offer pro- 
tection from the winds of all the 
seasons. The bees generally go di- 
rectly upward when leaving the hive 
and offer no interference with people 
or livestock close by. All are close 
to the road and easy to get to or from 
with loads of supers or of honey. 

A great part of their satisfaction 
and contentment with the bees has 
come from their use of the stock bred 
for resistance to A. F. B. 

Their first use of the stock was as 
a co-operator in the and test 
of this stock under actual commercial 
honey producing conditions.  Intro- 
duced to a yard of fifty-two colonies 
where twenty-six of them were dis- 
disappeared and 


the 


use 


eased, disease 
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has never since been a problem for 
them. 

As the then president of the Iowa 
Beekeepers Association Newman had 
a large part in the perfecting of the 
arrangement whereby tested stock is 
loaned by Iowa State College to the 
Association for breeding purposes 
and the Association, in turn, arranges 
for the breeding of daughter stock 
and handles its distribution through 
the office of the Secretary. Its use 
is now considered by the Lyles to be 
indispensable. The queens may not 
be exactly uniform in color, their 
temper may at times be on the touchy 
side and perhaps other minor faults 
may be found, but, when they re- 
duce the annual loss due to A. F. B. 
from an annual figure of five hundred 
dollars to the present average loss 
of not more than five dollars per year, 
the matter of slight variation in color 
and temper become unimportant. 
Such is the verdict of the Lyles, and 
since this stock has been found to 
produce for them fully as much or 
possibly a little more honey than any 
other bees they ever owned they have 
a double-barreled reason for con- 
tinuing its use. 

Yes, the Lyles are “Satisfied’”’ and 
“Contented.” 


a so 


BEEKEEPING RECORDS 


Prompted by a few of the more 
foresighted men connected with api- 
culture, some beekeepers over the 
country are beginning to keep hive 
and apiary records and other records 
to help determine accurately their 
production costs and profits. This is 
certainly a step in the right direction. 
Few industries of any size at all at- 
tempt to get along with the haphazard 
records or complete absence of book- 
keeping which characterize beekeep- 
ing. 

Other industries hire men _ solely 
for the purpose of keeping very ex- 
tensive records and studying them 
to determine ways of cutting pro- 
duction costs. It is true that most 
beekeeping is not big business, but 
the same principle could be adapted 
and prove a valuable aid in increasing 
our efficiency. Beekeeping is more 
akin to farming than to industry, but 
in farming also it is true that the 
most successful individuals keep care- 
ful records. 

No commercial bottler, wholesaler, 
or grocer even attempts to get along 
without keeping records or books. 
Why should the beekeeper? His busi- 
ness certainly requires as much at- 
tention to detail as any of the others, 
if it is to be successful. How can 
the honey producer possibly know 
what his production costs are, or if 
his business is showing a satisfactory 
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profit, if he keeps no records? How 
can he determine individual hive or 
yard production and its comparison 
to the average? If a beekeeper is de- 
pendent on his vocation for a living, 
the mass of detail involved makes it 
impossible him to rely on his 
memory alone in operating his bees. 
He should have and use: 


for 


1. Individual hive records. 


2. Separate apiary books for each 
of his yards. 

3. A book in which to keep labor 
and other production costs. 

4. A well organized system of ac- 
counting his financial transactions. 

With these books, the producer can 
easily tell which are his poor colonies, 
his unproductive yards, and his most 
expensive operations. He can study 
his colony behavior in relation to his 
manipulations and determine the best 
methods of handling his bees. It is 
practically impossible to 
whether one’s methods of 


determine 
handling 
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PASQUE FLOWER 


A reminder of pioneer days is the 
pasque flower, patens) 
which was the of nectar 
and pollen for settler’s 
bees. Before was” turned 
there were these  bluish- 
purple flowers which opened in April 
when first the grass was greening and 
leaves were opening after the long 
confinement of winter frost. The 
plant, once abundant from Illinois to 
British Columbia and Alaska, is now 
rare in well cultivated areas of the 
midwest. Coming so early it was ex- 
tremely valuable on the wind-swept 


(Anemone 
first 

the 
the 
acres of 


source 
prairie 


sod 


are really helping colony production 
if the results are only measured by 
guesswork. 

Another factor has only recently 
affected this picture. The national 
defense program has caused a major 
revision in our federal income tax 
laws. Certainly many beekeepers will 
be affected by this. With no definite 
records of production costs, sales, and 
profits, how can they determine their 
income? It is possible that many who 
would not otherwise keep records may 
now be forced to do so by this situ- 
ation. 

With our country now at war, all 
our resources will be tapped to the 
utmost to provide the necessary food 
and materials to win. It should be 
the aim of every beekeeper, small as 
his part may be, to produce as effi- 
ciently as he possibly can. By so do- 
ing, he is not only bettering himself, 
but his country as well. 

Martin S. Polhemus, 
Iowa. 


prairies where the bees were so hard 
pressed by the severe climate. There 
may still be neighborhoods in Western 
Canada where enough of it remains 
to provide abundant pollen for spring 
brood rearing. To many it is known 
as “prairie crocus” since it blooms at 
about the same time as the well- 
known garden flower that bears the 
name, “Crocus,” and is similar in 
habit. The plant is perennial, grow- 
ing to a height of about eight inches. 
The hairy seed pods which follow the 
flowers often top stems a foot in 
height and are equally attractive. 
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CAMERA RECORDS 


HIVE OUTPUT 


By EUGENE WYBLE 


OST beemen keep a record of 

each individual hive’s output on 
a series of file cards, one for each 
hive in the apiary. These records 
are valuable. But a neater, more 
interesting and attractive method is 
to make a clear snapshot of the hives 
at the end of the honeyflow. Hive out- 
put can be compared at a glance at 
re-queening time without the bother 
of hunting and comparing the record 
cards. 

An ordinary box camera is good 
enough for these hive record shots. 
Choose a day and a time when the 
sun is shining directly on the hive 
front; or if that is not possible, a 
time when the sun light hits hive 
fronts at not less than a 45 degree 
angle from the front. 

Face the middle 
Hold the camera about 3 
the ground. Be sure the camera is 
level, and snap your picture. If the 
apiary consists of more than twelve 
hives in a row, it is best to make more 
than one shot of the line of hives so 
better hive detail will register in the 
snapshot. When there are more than 
12 hives in the picture area, the 
camera has to be placed so far from 
them to include all of them that they 
will occupy but a small part of the 
photograph. 


the line. 
feet from 


hive in 


If the apiary is a large one and 
consists of rows of hives placed fairly 
close together, a camera position to 
one side and as far forward as pos- 
sible will have to be adopted. In this 
case, notice carefully how many 
hives will register clearly in the, view 
finder, mark the last hive to be seen 
in the row, and make a second snap- 
shot of the remainder of the row 
from a more advanced position. 
Keep a file card in your pocket and 
after each snapshot has been taken, 
write the row number, the camera 
position (right or left side of the 
row), and the number of hives in the 
row that are included in the photo- 
graph just taken. This information 
is to be written on the back of the 
finished (developed and_ printed) 
snapshots. 

For best results, the record photo- 
graphs should not be smaller than 
3%x4% inches. If your camera 
makes smaller photographs than this 
size, they can be enlarged to some- 
where near this size for about 15c. A 
larger size suitable for framing and 
hanging on your honey house wall 
is the 5x7 inches. Many photo- 
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finishing firms will make this size en- 
largement from your negative for a 
guarter. For enlargements of this 
latter size, the original negative 
should not be smaller than 24%x3% 
inches if a box camera is used, and 
great care should be taken to hold 
the camera firm when the snapshot is 
made. If a camera with a better lens 
is used, the negative size is im- 
material. Even larger enlargements 
are easily possible. In any case, have 
the enlargement made on_ glossy 
paper. The dull finished types are 
not suitable for hive record use. 


Maryland. 


—_ 


DRAINAGE 


I have interested in state- 
ments made in the Journal from time 
to time regarding the draining of 
creeks and swamps and the influence 
on rainfall. Kansas, which for years 
was often referred to as a “droughty”’ 
state, has done a lot of ditching and 
draining and even now people who 
live on lowland farms or on creeks or 
so-called rivers are asking for drain- 
age. 

At the same time there is talk about 
lakes and ponds. This section is 
largely devoted to grazing and the 
source of water has always been 
ponds. There are lots of ponds here 
but I feel safe in saying they all went 
dry in 1934 and wells went dry in 
almost a wholesale fashion. 

My father brought me as a child 
to Kansas in 1875 along about grass- 
hopper time and drought time, and, 
though a mere child, I remember the 
struggles of those days, 
by drought. The farmers operated 
their farms in a way to hold all the 
possible moisture. This consisted in 
properly applying barnyard manures. 
There are now so many cars and so 
few horses that fertilizer from the 
horse barn is negligent. The method 
of application was altogether differ- 
ent too. The object was to conserve 
moisture. We never see steam rising 
from aé_ well fertilized, properly 
farmed field as we used to. In the 
section where we made our home, 
many orchards were planted, some, 
ranging to ten acres. They are all 
gone and scarcely any replaced. 

At Whiting, Kansas where we were 
then, there were at time one 
hundred cars of apples shipped out. 


been 


occasioned 


one 


Today I doubt if a single car coulk 
be shipped. 

Then people depended on trees t 
bring a portion of their rainfall and 
on the sun for light and heat, but 
the present generation in this section 
laid aside the teachings of th 
pioneers and adopted something whic} 
looks more easy, and today the mer 
who meet on the streets debate 
Kansas is as it used to be. 

W. H. Eastman, 
—VvV— Kansas. 


A. G. RUGGLES 
RETIRES 


Prof. A. G. Ruggles, veteran state 
entomologist, of the University of 
Minnesota, has retired from activ 
duty at the university. He will con 
tinue with the state entomologist’ 
office in an advisory capacity. 

In addition to teaching and supe) 
vising research in the university, 
Prof. Ruggles, as state entomologist, 
has been active in developing and 
conducting state regulatory services 
in insect control. He built the organi 
zation for the enforcement of the 
state nursery inspection law and has 
developed this work to the _ point 
where all persons buying nursery 
stock in Minnesota have protection 
from plant and failures 
Buyers come to Minnesota from al! 
over the country because of the clean 
nursery stock to be found. 

In 1930 Ruggles developed th 
state bee inspection work, which has 
been a large factor in keeping 
the Minnesota honey industry in a 
forward position. He has been activ 
also in grasshopper control, orchard 
clean-up campaigns, and I am sure al! 
beekeepers in Michigan will 
Prof. Ruggles an active retirement 
because we know that he will not be 
content to sit by the fire unless he 
also spins. 
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OHIO APIARY SIGNS 


Lawrence E. Hicks, leader of the 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit of 
the Ohio State University, has pre- 
pared and is distributing a sign for 
placing in apiaries reading as follows: 
“Help Win the War, These Bees Are 
a Vital Unit in National Defense. 
Please Do Not Disturb. Sabotage is 
a War Offense—These bees have bee 
food but no honey for human use. 
These bees are working for you, for 
neighboring farms, for U. S. A. Their 
value to agriculture is about 15 
times their value as honey producers. 
1. Honey is badly needed to relieve 
the Sugar shortage—as a healthful, 
morale building food of high nutrition 
value. 2. Beeswax has hundreds of 
war uses—water proofing—belts- 
coils—shells, etc. A typical war 
factory machine requires 10 pounds. 
3. Bees are indispensable in polli- 
nation of fruits, legumes and many 
farm crops. Tests in 1941 showed: 
a. without bees—% bushel of clover 
seed per acre. b. with bees — 8 
bushels. A 16 to 1 difference! Bees 
can increase yields of many crops 2 to 
20 times. Bees make possible legume 
seed production, enabling each farm 
to produce its own nitrate fertilizers 
through the growth of legume plants. 
Thus scarce chemical nitrates are 
saved for use in war explosives. 
THANKS!” 

These signs measure 11x14 inches. 
They are printed on heavy white card- 
board. At this writing, we do not 
know what their cost is, but those 
interested can secure information by 
writing to Lawrence E. Hicks, Leader, 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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“A LIVING FROM BEES” 


Here is a new book by our field 
editor, Frank C. Pellett, published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. It is designed to 
explain to the beginner and to those 
contemplating the keeping of bees 
something about the industry which 
will help them in becoming estab- 
lished and in choosing locations, 
equipment and methods. It is very 
readable with large type and 
good. illustrations, also a logical 
arrangement of material as indicated 
by this summary of the contents: 
beekeeping as a business and sideline, 
the honeybee and its activity, bee 
pasture, beekeeping regions, bee- 
keeping tools, queen rearing, increase 
through the year in the apiary, 
marketing honey, diseases, wintering. 

Copies may be obtained from 
American Bee Journal or the pub- 
lishers at $2.00. 
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PRESIDENT OF 
DARTMOUTH, A 
DIRECTOR OF 
CONTINENTAL CAN 


This is an interesting piece of news, 
as it is so seldom that an educator 


enters into business in this way Dr. 


Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 


Dartmouth College, has been ap 
pointed a director of Continental Can 
Company. He brings to his post great 
experience in the fields of industrial 
relations and business administration, 


and he is one of the nation’s leading 


educators. 

Dr. Hopkins was formerly in indus- 
trial personnel work for Western 
Electric Company of Chicago, Wm 
Filene’s Sons in Boston, Curtis Pub 
lishing Co. in Philodelphia, and New 
England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. in Boston. In the First World War, 
he had charge of industrial relations 
in the Quartermaster General’s Di 
vision of the War Department, and 
was later assistant to the Secretary 
of War in charge of all industrial 
relations for the War Department. 

In the present war he served as 
chairman of the minerals and metals 
section of the O.P.M. Priorities Div. 
For many years he has been a director 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
and of the National Life Insurance 
Company. He recently retired as a 
member of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and chairman of its General 
Education Board. He was president 
and a trustee of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, a trustee of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the 
Brookings Institution, and of the 
Industrial Relations Counselors. He 
was a member of the New England 
Council and the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Protective Council. 

In 1923, he conducted for the Wa 
Department an investigation of the 
school system of Puerto Rico. He has 





served as a trustee of Phillips 
Andover Academy, Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, and of Worcester 
Academy, as a member of the Board 
of Visitors for the U. S. Naval 
Academy, and recently as chairman of 
a special board of civilians and mili- 
tary educators to review the war cur- 
riculum of the United States Military 
Academy. He has been president of 
Dartmouth College for twenty-seven 
years. 
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HONEYBEES INCREASE 
CLOVER SEED 
PRODUCTION 15 TIMES 


(Continued from page 310) 


bees on his farm and farmers close 
to bee yards should be urged to grow 
legume seed. 

If all farmers would take ad- 
vantage of the established bee yards 
it would be the most effective means 
of “stepping-up” legume seed _ pro- 
duction. A farmer desiring to in- 
crease his legume seed yields, but who 
lacks the necessary pollinating insect 
force, could, in many cases, correct 
this limiting factor by offering a free 
aplary site as a special inducement 
to a beekeeper to establish a yard of 
bees on his farm. 

In areas where there are no com- 
mercial yards of bees, a farmer is en- 
couraged to own whatever number of 
colonies he can profitably care for. 
While this honeybee population is 
inadequate to do a good job of legume 
pollination, nevertheless, a_ sizeable 
increase in seed yields would result 
over yields where natural pollinating 
insects alone were depended on for 
pollination. 

For purposes of heavy seed 
production it may be 


to increase the 


desirable 
honeybee popu- 
lation to a degree where honey pro 
duction becomes unprofitable. Such 
a program would necessitate the rent 
ing of colonies of bees during the 
blooming period of legumes, and 
might involve as many as four to five 
colonies per acre. Such a heavy con- 
centration of honeybees would be 
especially desirable in cases where it 
seems highly important to make 
superior strains of legume seed rapid- 
ly available to farmers. 

Conclusions 

l Farmers located near colonies 
of honeybees should make a special 
effort to grow legume seed. 

2. Farmers wishing to grow clove 
seed but needing honeybees near their 
fields can induce a commercial bee- 
keeper to move a yard of bees to his 
farm by offering a free apiary site. 

3. Farmers are encouraged to own 
as large a number of colonies as they 
can profitably operate 
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Port-au-Prince, 


By ANDRE AUDANT, 
Apiarist SNPA and ER 


INCE Dr. Roger C. Smith published 

his article ‘‘Beekeeping in Sunny 
Haiti’”’ which appeared in the March 
and April 1980 numbers of “Amer- 
ican Bee Journal,” no more _ infor- 
mation has been given on the status 
of Apiculture in Haiti. Inasmuch as 
the article referred to, did not give 
any statistical information prior to 
1923, we will start from 1916 to cover 
the period extending from that year 
up to now. 

In general, after the boom years of 
1917, 1918 and 1919, there has been 
a steady decline, except for a slight 
revival in 1926, in the interest shown 
by Haitian Beekeepers in raising bees 
on account of the low prices offered 
on the market for honey and wax, as 
can be seen by the tables summarizing 
the export of Honey and Wax, from 
1916 to 1942. Then, with the war, 
there was a vigorous pick-up in the 
prices and exportation of wax, while 
the bulk of honey stored by brokers 
in Port-au-Prince and Cap-Haitien 
was slowly trying to reach the south- 
ern ports of U. S. whenever 
were available. 

The price of wax is now almost the 
double of its average, on account of 


boats 
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Lecroix 


the demand created by the war. And 
since 1941 it has been kept between 
35 and 40 cents U. S. per half keg 
on the Port-au-Prince market. 

Honey prices have remained rather 
low: 20 cents per gallon may be con- 
sidered as a good average, but strange 
enough the storage has caused an in- 
crease from 5 to 10 cents per gallon, 
according to the quantities and the 
demand for it. In March 1942, the 
quotations were 30 to 35 cents at 
Port-au-Prince. 

In 1929, shortly after its estab- 
lishment, in order to obtain actual 
information on large scale commercial 
operation of apiaries in Haiti, and to 
formulate a plan and policy of effi- 
cient beekeeping for the general im- 
provement of Apiculture and _ the 
marketing conditions of honey, the 
Technical Service of Agriculture 
entered into an agreement with one 
of the beekeepers of the Hinche 
Plateau, Mr. E. Nicoleau. 

Under the agreement 
ment bought a set of 
equipment necessary to operate one 
hundred hives, which Mr. Nicoleau 
was allowed to place on the farm of 
the Experimental Station at Hinche. 


the Govern- 
beekeeping 


Union.) 


The operation of the Apiary was 
under our technical supervision and 
roughly half of the receipts from the 
sale of wax and honey was kept for 
the payment of the equipment (con- 
tainers, queen excluders, tools, etc.) 
furnished by the Government, and the 
other half went to Mr. Nicoleau. The 
agreement was kept for several years 
and the operation of these hives en- 
abled us to follow rather closely the 
beekeeping practices in Haiti. 

In 1942 the Apiary was robbed and 
has been since in a poor condition. 
The service plans to take over com- 
plete control this year. 


Queen Rearings 

In the winter of 1932 there was a 
project of queen rearings started by 
the Section of Entomology and 
Zoology. Taking advantage of a 
military airmail service functioning 
at that time between the most im- 
portant centers: Port-au-Prince, Cap, 
Hinche, Jeremie, Gonaives and Cayes, 
about one hundred Italian queens 
mated in our Experimental Apiary, at 
Damien were shipped via airmail. 

At the same time were prepared 
also a lot of 200 lbs. of foundations 
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which were used in the Apiaries at 
Hinche and Damien. 

After 1934, the National Experi- 
mental Station was forced, on account 
of restricted means, to discontinue 
the services of the assistant beekeeper 
and thus the project of queen rear- 
ings dropped, although there has al- 
ways been a demand from the most 
progressive types of beekeepers in 
Haiti for pure-mated Italian queens. 

However, the Station is trying to 
encourage the beekeepers not to 
neglect their bees. In 1937, we had 
a cooperative marketing of honey 
which resulted in a raise of price from 
10 to 30 cents a gallon. All those 
who did not want to sell their honey 
at 10 cents sent it to the station 
at Port-au-Prince in storage. When 
there was a sufficient quantity, we 
auctioned the lot among the Port-au- 
Prince buyers obtaining 30 cents a 
gallon. At the same time we ac- 
cepted only the honeys in good con- 
dition, clean and well kept, thus ob- 
taining a better product from the 
beekeepers, and a better price from 
the buyers. 


Honey Plants in Haiti 


Logwood (H. campechianum) is 
always the main honey plant of Haiti. 
The imported Chinese Vitex proved 
of no value as a source of nectar 
under Haitian conditions. Many 
species of wild bees, and wasps visit 
its flowers, mostly for pollen, but the 
honeybees very seldom pay any at- 
tention to the plant. 


Among the Honey plants of Haiti 
there are two or three which have 
been reported to yield poisonous 
nectar: the Mancenillier, the Bois 
tremble (Haitian Poplar) in the high 
Mountains and Corne Cabrit (Crypto- 
stegia) the Haitian Rubber plant. So 
far we have had only one definite 
case of honey poisoning which was 
traced back to Bois tremble, at Morne 
des Conimissaires. The other two are 
current beliefs, but so far have not 


White honey from Queneppe (Melicocca) 
supplements Logwood, in shade and nectar 
Che fruit is like a delicious cherry 
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Bee loving rural school boy 
leaders in modern beckeeping 
yet been substantiated 
facts. 


Honey Vinegar 


In order to utilize all the surplus 
honey unexportable, we have tried 
to make some vinegar from honey 
using cashew-nut juice as alcoholic 
ferment. The preliminary results 
showed that an excellent type of 
vinegar can be obtained at an eco- 
nomical price if imports of Pure 
Glacial Acetic acid (used by most 
druggists to make the “vinegar” of 
commerce) are curtailed by the 
government, and solely reserved for 
industrial uses. 


Bee Diseases 


There has been no recent develop 
ment in diseases of bees since 1930 

In 1932, we undertook a general 
survey of all the beekeepers and bee 
colonies of Haiti. Out of 14,250 
hives inspected, not a single case of 
European or American  foulbrood 
was detected. 

In 1939, a severe drought case oc 
curing in the Gonaives region was 
brought to our attention: After ex 
tracting, the Beekeepers divided the 
colonies to increase their numbers. 
When a false honeyflow opened up 
on March, the bees started to build 
up, and were caught in the middle of 
brood rearing by a sudden drought 


Royal palm also yields a clear, white honey 


which killed nearly 90 per cent of 
the brood. Alarmed beekeepers be 
gan to get excited and reported a 
new “disease’’ of bees. Upon in- 
vestigation, we found out that 
starved brood was the only thing to 
cure. Artificial feeding, which is 
almost never used in that region was 

only way by which some bee- 

pers succeeded in saving their bees. 


Beeswax 

Since 1939 the price of wax has 
soared to almost twice its ordinary 
range, causing the appearance of a 
swarm of adulterators on the market. 
Thus, following the sinking of a few 
merchantmen, a few tons of paraffin 
were beached on the coast and the 
wax-hungry brokers went ahead in 
selling waxed paraffin instead of bees- 
wax. Facing such an emergency the 
Government promptly issued a decree, 
June 15, 1942 establishing the stand- 
ard qualifications for beeswax, and 
providing penalties for the violations 
of the law. The effect has been so 
soothing that since its promulgation 
there has been less than five cases re- 
ported, or condemnations pronounced 
for breach of law. 

There has been a steady increase 
in the exportations of beeswax as can 
be seen by the annexed table II. No 
doubt after the war these figures may 
show a sharp decline. But they are 
especially interesting in showing the 
potentialities of the Haitian market 
which was able, from a yearly average 
of 10,000 kegs of wax, to jump to 
more than 66,000 kegs in less than 
two years. Still better, the exports 
for this year showed that in January 
1943 alone, we exported 59,581 kegs 

a price of G.254,688. And during 

period extending from October 

942 to January 1943 the wax ex- 
ports amounted to from 66,707 kegs 
valued at 283,168 Gdes. (1) 

It is also of interest to remark 
that, practically, all the wax is ex- 
ported from Haiti as obtained from 
the peasant. In a very few cases some 


(1) One Gourde equal 20 cents U. S 


irrency 


Palm honey will challenge the flavor of 
t clover 
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sacklot 
more 


beekeeping is 
popular 


becoming 
folks. 


more and 


among city 


exporters tried to 

product to obtain a 
uniform type. But 
showed that U. S. importers preferred 
to buy the native cakes instead of 
remelted ones. This allows for better 
discriminations between the different 
shades of wax and permits a rapid 
check up of the adulterated cakes 
whose presence may cause the re- 
jection of the whole lot, when melted 
together. These cakes are shipped in 
burlap bags averaging 100 to 150 Ibs. 
per bag. 

As a matter of fact the whole 
industry has now turned to the pro- 
duction of beeswax, inasmuch as the 
market for honey is not stable, as 
can be by the table I showing 
honey exports from Haiti. 


remelt the 
purer and more 
their experience 


crude 


seen 


Beekeeping Extension 


National 
has 


Recently the 
mental Station 
collaboration 


Experi- 
undertaken, in 
with the Rural Edu- 
Division, a project of better 
beekeeping in Haiti through the 
farm schools. This project is carried 
out by the boys of the 4-C, just as 
the beekeeping projects of the 4-H 
in the U. S. 


NEW PLASTIC FROM 
FARM WASTES 


A new type of lignin plastic which 


cation 


can be made from farm wastes and 


used as a replacement for metal for 
many things, including some military 
supplies, has been announced by 
Secretary Wickard of the Department 
of Agriculture. This new plastic may 
stalks, 
straw, flax shives, and other fibrous 
half the 
resin commonly 
physical properties 

which usually 
percentage of 


be made from corn wheat 


materials, with phenol- 
formaldehyde 
quired. The 
like those 
quire higher 

formaldehyde. 


re- 


are re- 
phenol- 


The plastic has been 
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Haiti, with 
fast wearing 


made in 
replaying the 


Standard equipment, 
materials, is 
kerosene boxes. 
Mr. Boigris, Director of 
Rural Education, and MM. Desenclos, 
Bastien and Cantave, Rural School 
supervisors, together with Mr. Mare 
Holly, Director of the School of 
Agriculture have been heartly collabo- 
rating in fostering this project in the 


local 


Oscar 





TABLE 1 


Honey Exports From Haiti 
Price 
per kg. 
F.O.B. 
Gourdes 
965.165 


879.165 


Value 
Gdes. 


Quanity 
Year Kilos 
1916-1917 862.009 
1917-1918 776.216 
LYLR-1919 916.926 313.135 
1919-1920 668.265 663.685 
1920-1921 135.990 315 
1921-1922 707.611 380 
1922-1923 455.097 5.985 
1923-1924 308.048 275 
1924-1925 648.846 
1925-1926 610.931 970 
1926-1927 787.827 751.149 
1927-1928 660.505 .063 
1928-1929 5RR.4ARS 8x9 
1929-1930 526.136 .229 
1930-1931 §23.314 30.729 
1931-1932 566.057 3.022 
1932-1933 532.666 5.763 
1933-1934 520.308 76.699 
1934-1935 106.376 915 
1935-1936 177.200 2.695 
1936-1937 418.779 $.760 
1937-1938 398.179 .290 
1938-1939 394.947 
1939-1940 .764 272 
1940-1941 2.481 27 
1941-1942 12.368 


,UR0 


26-Year Av 


As a profitable hobby, Dr. Geo. Rigaud 
dental surgeon, keeps bees in modern fashior 


80 Ib. of wax, $32, from 20 colonies 


Novembe) 
already eight 
where the boys are raising 
according to modern methods, 
and we hope to reach a goal of 50 
centers this doubled 
during 1944. 


Started in 
have had 


4-C groups. 
1942, 
centers 


we 


bees 


year, to be 


Table II 


Beeswax Exports 
Quanity 


From Haiti 
Value per kg 
Price 
Year Kilos Gde ° F.O.B 
1916-1917 29.963 7.516 3.90 
1917-1918 17.164 54.905 3.20 
1918-1919 27.417 5 2 
1919-1920 7.585 
1920-1921 13 
1921-1922 2 
1922-1923 1.500 
1923-1924 1.462 
1924-1925 8.292 
1925-1926 598 
1926-1927 
1927-1928 
1928-1929 
1929-1930 
1930-1931 
1931-193: 
1932-193: 
1933-193 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1942 


.766 


.698 


tet et Oe 


095 
063 


~~  e O S 


26-Year Av. 





tried in plant operations and was 
found to mold satisfactorily in auto- 
matic molding machines. 

This the question as to 
whether equipment used by bee- 
keepers may not be manufactured in 
part or entirely from a similar ma- 
terial. 


raises 


—_— — 


WRIGLEY GIVES THE 
FARMER A BOOST 


A colored placard showing a dis- 
appearing line of Wrigley’s chewing 
gum boldly pictures the farmer look- 
ing toward a skyscraper city while he 
guides his horses and his plow down 
the field. The card proclaims the 


“One of 


workers 


farmer as our most im 


portant war in the city 


on the fighting fronts—we all depend 
on him. Give him your wholehearted 
cooperation. He deserves it.” 

This will help beekeepers as well 
as farmers and is an example of thi 
cooperative advertising which is enter 
ing so wholeheartedly into the pictur 
that advertising is seeing these days 
Our standing example of it is the co 
operation which has so long existed be 
tween the beekeeping industry and 
the Kellogg Cereal Co. to whom bee 
keepers owe a great debt for the part 
which Kellogg has played in popu 
larizing the use of honey as a natural 
food. 
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Honey Crumb Pie Shell 


4 cups corn flakes 

1% cup butter 

2 tablespoon honey 

Roll cereal into fine crumbs. Melt 
butter in pie pan; add honey and 
crumbs and mix thoroughly. Press 
evenly and firmly around sides and 
bottom of pie pan. Bake in a slow 
oven (325 F.) for 10 minutes. Cool 
before adding filling. Yield: One 
8 inch pie shell. 


=— 


Summer Fruit Cup 


2% cups orange sections 
1 cup watermelon balls or berri« 
1 cup fresh pear slices 

1 cup orange juice 

1% cup lemon juice 

Sugar or honey to taste 


Combine fruit with juice. Serve 
chilled. Serves 6. This is a good 
appetizer or dessert. 


— po 


Orange Honey Bread 


tablespoons shortening 
cup honey 
egg 
% tablespoons grated orange pee 
2% cups sifted flour 
1%) teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon soda 
teaspoon salt 
cup orange juice 
cup chopped nuts 


Cream shortening and honey to- 


AuGustT, 1943 


gether thoroughly Add well beate1 
egg and grated orange peel. Sift 
flour with baking powder, soda and 
salt. Add flow mixture to the 
creamed mixture alternately with the 
orange juice. Add the nuts. Bake in 
greased loaf pan in moderate oven 
(325 degrees F.) for 70 minutes. This 
makes an ideal school lunch sandwich 
when filled with cream cheese and 
orange marmalade. 
—From the Sunkist Kitchen. 


Vv - 


Sunkist Orange Shortcake 


Bake your favorite biscuit or cake 
dough shortcake in 2 layers. Put to 
gether and cover top with sections 
from 6 Sunkist oranges. Serve with 
sauce made of 

ip sugar, Or honey to taste 

l ip Sunkist orange juice 

> tablespoons grated Sunkist orange e€ 

Blend ingredients. (Serves 6 to 8) 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. 98, Los Angeles, California 


V 


Enjoy Frozen Melon 


Frozen honey-dew melon put up in 
a honey and water solution is one of 
the most popular of the frozen foods 
with the people of La Plata County, 
Colorado. 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. Will pay 
top prices. Would contract now for 
crop. Also Beeswax. 


H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc. 
265 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879, I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. By careful selection 
during all these years, | have succeeded in 
producing a strain of three-banded, leather- 
colored Italian bees, known as Moore's Strain 
of Italians, which has won a_ world-wide 
reputation for honey-gathering, hardiness, 
gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read re- 
ports from those who have tried them Un- 
tested queens $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 
more 75 Cents each. 


j. P. MOORE, "3: Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 





Mountain Gray Caucasian Queens 


We are booked up to our capacity of ship 
ping for August Thanks to ones sending 
these orders, sorry we cannot accept all 
orders coming to us. 


Bolling Bee Co. : Bolling, Ala. 








CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market price 

Please write for 
tag and quotations 


106 S. Water Market 
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NORTHERN BRED 
DARK LEATHER COLORED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred for resistance to disease 


75 CENTS EACH 


DIEMER BEE CO., Liberty, Mo. 
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QUUREEOROOOCEOEEERGEREOOOOREEEEOHOEEORRORRHEOEORCORORRHORRRERORO HEH OREERY 


The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadcast circulation. Arti 


cles by best authoriti« Subscription 


rate one year $2.00 three years 
$4.00 five year $6.00 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Addre 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 


>, = 
METI 


7>—FOR SALE 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 


AUGUCCEEREREREOOEOREGHCEEOEOEORREREEREECCRORReRECREEEE 











For honey’s sake, join your near- 
est Association of Beekeepers. | 
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JENSEN’S QUEENS 


Super—Meaning they produce colonies that put honey in 
yards that 
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§ 
) 
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Are Super- 
the supers. How do we know? Well right now we have 
were packaged five and six times in April and May, that now average 
fully 100 lbs. of honey per colony, (July 10th). Not bad we think. It’s 
almost unbelievable the way they keep coming back after each shaking. 
The QUALITY is Bred In. ‘‘Magnolia State” 
balance of season: 

1-24, 80c ea. 25-100, 75c ea. 101 and up 70c ea. Tested queens $1.25 


JENSEN’S APIARIES : Macon, Miss. 
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strain Italians. Prices 
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: Queens ITALIAN STOCK " Queens | 


We are “BREEDING” queens to meet a standard and not producing 
them to meet a price. Don’t let the price difference confuse you. Crop 
results should be your ultimate objective. 


1-49 85 cents. 50-99 80 cents. 100 up 75 cents 


ae BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. : 
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Better Bred Queens Three Banded Italians 


Prepare for next year’s crop, by requeening with our better bred 
stock. They have been tried by thousands and have proved satisfactory. 


Any Quantity 60 Cents 
CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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Wanted White 


Send Sample and best price Fr 


Extracted Honey 


t. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Use this steck when it can be obtained to carry forward your Victory Campaign for 
disease control. 


Late fall requeening has been found highly practical 
successful honey producers. 


Make queens available at any time by the use of the necleus method of queen reser- 
voir and introduction. 


IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


STATE HOUSE DES MOINES, IOWA 
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and is preferred by many 



































COMPLETE LINE 


Hives, supers, frames, sections, and foundation. 

a limited supply of critical and restricted items. 

a list of your requirements and we will quote. 
and we will fill them to the best of our ability. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Also 
Send us 
Or send us your orders 





pend your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati. Ohic 


QUEEN SUPERSEDURE 
IN PACKAGE BEES 


This is the title of a reprint from 
Scientific Agriculture written by 
Erdman Braun of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, Mani 
toba. It is a study of the difference 
in supersedure of queens in packag« 
bees under varying conditions. 

Briefly, according to the summary 
of the bulletin, the methods in th: 
experiment involved the removal of 
package bees from the cages by 
shaking them into or outside of the 
hive, or allowing the majority of th: 
bees to crawl out of the cages on to 
the combs. Combs of emerging brood 
were added at hiving time and three 
weeks later. Food in varying typ: 
and quantity, including honey, pollen 
and sugar syrup were used. The 
quantity and type of combs were 
varied between foundation and drawn 
combs. The methods of releasing the 
queens involved attended or. un- 
attended queens in mailing or dry 
type cages, with or without candy; 
running the queens in at the entrance, 
dipping them in sugar syrup and/or 
running them directly among a group 
of shaken package bees, receiving the 
queens by mail instead of in the 
packages; use of a_ special pollen 
candy. Clipping and painting the 
queens was performed three weeks 
after introduction of the package 
bees. Manipulation and management 
were identical for all the methods 
throughout the experiment. 

Supersedure, in varying degrees, 
was evident in all of the ten methods 
under experiment. Supplementary 
information, obtained by question- 
naire survey, indicated little or no 
connection between source of the 
bees, the number of packages in a 
shipment, the date of arrival, or the 
manner in which the packages were 
handled after arrival and_ super- 
sedure. A study of the problem of 
supersedure among _ over-wintered, 
home-reared queens showed as high or 
higher percentage of supersedure as 
compared to queens shipped in from 
southern or Ontario breeders. The 
only difference that existed was that 
in the over-wintered colonies the 
supersedure process rarely interfered 
with colony morale or production, 
whereas in package colonies super 
sedure shortly after installation would 
frequently cause the _ productio 
factor of that unit to be reduced to 
zero. 

Supersedure may only be reduced 
or eliminated through a controlled 
selective queen breeding program. 

Those who are interested in the 
full text of this bulletin may write to 
Erdman Braun, Dominion Experi 
mental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba. 
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re] Meetings & Events 





Bronx County (N. Y.) August 8 
The next regular meeting of the 
Bronx County Beekeepers Association 
will be held on Sunday, August the 
8th at 2:30 in the afternoon at the 
home of Mr. William Kopeck, 2328 
Turnbull Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. C. At 
this meeting there will be interesting 
discussion relative to the extraction 
of honey. Precaution against fer- 
mentation, ete. An opportunity will 
be given for questions appertain- 
ing to bee problems. Anyone inter- 
ested in beekeeping will be welcome. 
Refreshments will be served. 
Harry Newman, 
Sec’y-Treasurer. 


—_— 


Ohio Summer Meeting, August 12-13 
Harmon Park 


The Ohio beekeepers summer meet- 
ing is scheduled at Harmon Park, St. 
Paris, Ohio, on August 12 and 13. 
An attractive program has been ar- 
ranged including visits to Dr. Brown’s 
and to Ensign Long’s honey houses. 
All beekeepers are cordially invited. 
Hotel facilities at Urbana and Piqua. 

Prof. W. E. Dunham. 


— 


Wyoming-Livingston (N. Y.) 
August 14 


The Wyoming-Livingston Bee- 
keepers Association will hold an 
annual meeting and summer picnic in 
the park in Perry, New York, on 
Saturday) August 14, an all day 
meeting beginning at 11:00 A. M. 
Bring your picnic lunch and sugar for 
your coffee which will be furnished 
by the association. Bring the family 
and others interested. 

Fred. G. Benedict, Sec’y. 


—_— 


New Rochelle (N. Y.) August 15 


The New _ Rochelle Beekeepers 
Association ('N. Y.) will hold their 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Payne Pearson, 274 
Clover Road, New Rochelle, on 
Sunday, August 15 at 2:30 P. M. 
Care and storage of extracting combs 
will be brought up for discussion. 
Anyone interested is invited. Refresh- 
ments will be served following the 
meeting. 

S. Barnes, Publicity. 


\ucusr, 1943 


York-Cumberland-Bar Mills, 
August 15 


A meeting of the York-Cumberland 
Association (Maine) will be held 
Sunday, August 15 at 12:00 noon at 
the Saco River Grange Hall, Bar 
Mills. It is hoped to have moving 
pictures on beekeeping and a guest 
speaker of prominence. 

H. C. Meriam, Sec’y. 


ad en 


Middlesex County (Mass.) 
August 28 


On Saturday, August 28 at 2:00 
P. M. the Middlesex County Associ- 
ation will meet at the Lamprey Bee 
and Wildflower Gardens in South 
Sudbury, Massachusetts. Take the 
Boston Post Road near Wayside Inn 
and turn in the private driveway on 
the right just beyond the Davis 
Turkey Farm. 

A. M. Southwick, Pres. 


= 


New York Summer Meeting Cancelled 


After much consideration on the 
part of the officers of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association, 
it was decided to cancel the annual 
summer picnic originally scheduled 
for August 14 at Syracuse, New York. 
It was felt that the restrictions on 
the use of gasoline and the shortage 
of help would make it impossible for 
many of the members to attend. 

A late fall or early winter meeting 
is now being planned and announce- 
ment of it will be made when the 
date and place is defiintely set. 

It is regretful that war-time con- 
ditions make it necessary to call the 
picnic off as it has always been looked 
forward to by many of New York 
State beekeepers and their families. 

Edward T. Cary, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


= 


Vermont Meeting Postponed 


Due to the shortage of gas and the 
difficulty of travel, it has been decided 
to postpone the Vermont meeting to 
more favorable times. The association 
will continue to function and the 
secretary will appreciate the annual 
dues of 50 cents from its members. 

Charles Mraz, Sec’y. 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


Albert J. Simmon 

Albert J. Simmon, Milan, Illinois, 
died April 25th. Mr. Simmon was a 
charter member of the Rock Island 
County Beekeepers’ Association, very 
active, and held office in the Associ- 
ation. He surely will be missed among 
the beekeepers. He was always will- 
ing to help others and to keep the 
Association going. 

S. F. Peterson, Sec’y. 


a, 


Jack Sanders 


Jack Sanders of Englewood, 
Florida, died February 10 due to a 
heart attack. He was ill only a few 
days. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. 

He was one of the most intensive 
beekeepers in Florida. While his work 
with bees was never done on a large 
scale, he produced the maximum crop 
of honey from each colony. He was 
a great lover of Carniolan bees and 
each of his colonies contained combs 
of as complete sets of nearly perfect 
workers cells as I have ever seen. 

His method of processing honey 
was unique in that he never heated 
it, but by a straining process un- 
suitable for the large producer, he 
kept his honey from granulating 
longer than anyone I have ever known 
who produced the kinds of honey 
which he did. He had gas boxes for 
storing combs, he saved every scrap 
of beeswax and all propolis. 

I am proud to be the new owner of 
his outfit, and hope I can carry on as 
many of his methods as are practical 
for a commercial beekeeper. 

John Wilbanks, 
Florida. 


— on 


William Henry Lewis 


We have just learned of the death 
of William Henry Lewis, pioneer bee- 
keeper, of British Columbia, and one 
of the first beekeepers on the west 
coast in Canada. 

Beginning as a printer by trade, 
he took up the business of producing 
honey and entered that line actively 
on the lower mainland of British 
Columbia. 

Mr. Lewis also acted as inspector 
for British Columbia and had an ac- 
tive part in the building up of the 
beekeeping of that western country. 


= 


150 million pounds of honey pro- 
duced in the U. S. in 1942. That’s 
nothing to be proud of. Are more 
brains needed? 

E. L. Sechrist. 
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Hollopeter’s Queens TOP PRICES! - IMMEDIATE CASH! 


Our supply and delivery of early UNDER OUR 


queens was limited by the very late “a 
spring Now during the buckwheat YOUR Advance. . RO 
fall flow P , 4 had eal pp 


prompt delivery can be 


of most excellent queens, A good 
young queen in the hive now insures PURCHASE PLAN 
uninterrupted egg laying in spring 


when eggs count most for a honey 


crop. BRINGS 


ee, eae Your beeswax is vitally needed in the war effort. Trade 
es up 75c; Tested, $1.50; Breeders, as much as you need for supplies . . . sell us the surplus. 
.00. We pay cash ceiling prices and freight on quantities of 

° - 100 Ibs. or more. Shipping tags furnished fr This i 
Farm ' pping tag e ee. This is 

White Pine Bee DISTRIBUTING & TRADING your opportunity to connect permanently with one of the 
Rockton, Pa. COMPANY country’s leading distributors of industrial waxes. Write 


444 Madison Ave., New York today to Dept. A-6 for details about our unique plor 


that places immediate cash at your disposol. 
you are interested in Pigeons, you need 


rt AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50 


eo PIGEON JOURNAL 


arrenton, Mo. 
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QUEENS 


Young Laying Queens 
Each 50c, postpaid 


GULF COAST BEE CO. Schriever, Louisiana 











a NEED COMB HONEY © 


Tell me the quantity you have, the grade | 
and size section and how packed 


FRANK H. HAUCK | 


P.0.BOX 84, KEW GARDENS, N. Y. 


\ Bank references furnished on ee 2 
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FIRST QUALITY 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


ALBERT KOEHNEN 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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Bee Smokers and Bee Vets + 


By diverting material allowances to these two indis- 
pensable items early in the season, we have been able to 
supply them in normal quantities. 

On March 6th, the WPB authorized increased pro- 
duction on Extractors and some other metal bee supplies, 
from 38% to 100%, as of 1940-41. At this late date, with 
the difficulty in socuring materials and the labor shortage, 
the situation will not be much improved, in time for the 
1943 crop. 

The bulk of all bee supplies are bought and honey 
gathered during the first six months of the year. Even under normal conditions, the 
manufacturer must plan his production from six to ten months in advance of the 
active season. 


+ A.G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 


producers everywhere. beekeeping field, 
Send $1.75 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 


——ae | Read What Others 


PLENTY OF QUALITY BRED - 
Are Doing 


Three Banded Italian Queens 
Bas 


100 up -50 each 
SUNEREOOOOOOUOUOOORUODOOUOROORORRRORRGRORORORRROORtROeeteOeORnOeOROeOEHOED yp, 1 be $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. 


O aaa 8 ame, 


SHANNON, MISS. 
FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR 
Three-Band Italians for re- 
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POSTAGE PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. 4 i "75 
American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S.A. 





queening. 1 to 24, 75¢«. 25 to 
99, 70c. 100 or more 65c. Safe 


arrival and. satisfaction guar- 





anteed. 


N- FOREHAND 


Florala, Alabama 
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SOB SOP POD OH 


Live delivery. 





ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 
Hardy—Long Lived—Good Honey Producers—Line-Bred—Pedigreed Breeders 
Young Laying lto3 
QUEENS 


4to9 

80 Cents Each 70 Cents Each 
3 Ibs. bees with queen, $4.00 

No disease here. 


10 or More 
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Announce New Plant 
at Mapleton, lowa 


D. Bradshaw & Son 
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Pays Cash for Your Honey 
.... at Top Market Prices 


(Current ceiling prices now prevailing at 12c 
lb., containers furnished by grower; 11 4c lb. 
containers furnished or returned by packer.) 


This old, reliable firm, established in 1905, now offers a 
new, dependable, yearly outlet for your honey. This ex- 
pansion can be attributed directly to an aggressive sales and 
advertising policy designed to increase the demand for the 
consumption of honey. 


The new Bradshaw Mapleton plant will pack for the retail 
trade in consumer packages. It is modern in every way and 
will be able to handle many millions of pounds of honey 
annually. Both it and the Wendell, Idaho, plant have on hand 
a limited supply of small pails which are to be allotted to 
producers for servicing their local grocery trade. 


Producers who are interested in getting top prices and 
establishing contact with a permanent, progressive firm 
should consider R. D. Bradshaw & Sons. When you have a 
block of honey for sale, write or telephone the Bradshaw 


IDAHO office. 


All Purchases Made 
at Wendell, Idaho Office 


R. D. BRADSHAW & SONS 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
Telephone 2421 


65 Cents Each 


Certificate of Inspection with each shipment 


St. Romain’s ‘Honey Girl” Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 
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ing price through the summer. 


Quantity 
1 to 20 ‘ ‘ $ .75 
21 to 49 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ -70 
50 to 100 r .65 
100 up RR ae .60 


B. J. BORDELON APIARIES : Moreauville, Louisiana 











AuGustT, 1943 


Select young Italian queens will be available at the follow- 
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7. 
Imperial Bees & Queens 
Italian Queens, 90 cents 
season. Tested Italians, $1.80 
Untested Caucasian Queens, 95 cents 
Quality and service our motto. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 


WHITSETT, TEXAS 


Imperial 
remainder 
each 
each 


each 
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THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 

Established 1938, is the rapidly- 
growing modern bee journal. 

Send $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription today. Single copies 
10 cents. 

Send $1.75, and get The Bee- 
keepers Magazine and the 
American Bee Journal. A 
fine combination. 
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3110 Piper Rd., Rt. 5 


a 
= The Beekeepers Magazine 
= Lansing, Michigan 
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THRIFTY BEES 


e 
) 
\ 
\ 
} THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
? ONLY 

? Untested queens, 1 to 24, 75c ea. 
4 25 to 99, 70c ea. 100 up, 65c ea. 
? We can make prompt ship- 
{ ment, 

? REMEMBER — Thrifty Bees 
] 
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are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders Since 1892 
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ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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CAREFULLY PRODUCED 
THREE-BANDED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
75 CENTS EACH 

Write for price on 100 or more 
JOHN C. HOGG 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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HONEY WANTED 
COMB AND EXTRACTED 

LAWRENCE FRUIT COMPANY 

ommission erchants 


71 South Water Market, Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1928. References: Central National 








Bank in Chicago. 
& A, 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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For Clean, Bright, 
Tight Honey Cans- 


Call the nearest Continental Distributor 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
Western Seed, Feed & Honey Co. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
W. C. Collier 


ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co., Ltd. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. 
California Honey Co. 

Diamond Match Co. 

Hamilton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. F. Lane & Son 


Login Corporation 


SPRING VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dorwin L. Baker 


VALLEY CENTER, CALIFORNIA 
A. K. Whidden 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Martin Brothers Company 
Attn: R. J. Chadbourne 


MONTROSE, COLORADO 
Western Colorado Honey Exchange 


JESUP, GEORGIA 
York Bee Co. 





BOISE, IDAHO 
Reilly, Atkinson & Co., Inc. 


GREELEY, IDAHO 
L. R. Rice 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A. I. Root Co. 

W. F. Straub & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Dadant & Sons 


DECATUR, INDIANA 
The Brock Store 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Association 


G. B. Lewis Co. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Walter T. Kelley 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Oscar H. Schmidt, R. F. D. No. 4 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
L. M. Hubbard 


BADGER, MINNESOTA 
Gordon A. Bell 


FOREST LAKE, MINNESOTA 
Lionel Hopkins 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 


MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 
Northwestern Supply Co. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 


MANHATTAN, MONTANA 


Cloverdale Apiaries 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey Prod. Assn. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
A. |. Root Co. 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
Magill & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lewis M. White 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
A. 1. Root Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYOMING 
A. D. Hardy 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 WEST NORTH AVENUE, 


WHEELING JERSEY 


ciTyY . LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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CROP & MARKET 
Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


No cards were mailed out to our 
reporters for the Crop and Market 
page for the August issue. We have 
had numberless reports, however, 
throughout the country in regard to 
the crop, and generally speaking, the 
crop so far and in prospect is ap- 
parently not up to normal, and very 
little better than 1942. In parts of 
the Middle West territory, a fairly 
good crop is being harvested. There 
is still time for a honeyflow as the 
season is at least two weeks and in 
some places three weeks late. Added 
to this, the bount#ful rainfall has 
brought forth many honey plants 
which should yield until frost. In our 
part of Illinois, this undoubtedly will 
be true and our spring crop run right 
into the fall crop. 


Bees have had to build up on the 
flow in many Cases. Intermittent 
rains throughout July have prevented 
as heavy a harvest as we should have 
ordinarily secured. Bees, however. 
are now in excellent condition and in 
a position to take care of any flow 


that might be available. 


From almost every quarter of the 
United States comes inquiries for 
honey. These inquiries are not alone 
from bottlers and commercial users of 
honey, but from producers who are 
finding that their own crop will be 
entirely inadequate for the demand 
that they are having. There is no 
possibility in our opinion of there be- 
ing anywhere near the amount of 
honey produced that will be needed 
to meet the greatly increased demand. 
The big problem will be to place this 
honey in the hands of consumers 
where repeat orders will come back 
from year to year. 


In our September issue we will try 
to have a more complete report and 
by that time, beekeepers will be better 
able to tell just what their crop 
will be. 








WANTED U. S. No. 1 White Honey 
aud otber grades in 60-lb. tine. Send ples and q i to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
5151 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Obio; 130 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. or 1204 W. 12th St.. Kaneas City, Mo, 


HONEY WANTED "wn 'Somoie 


C.W. AEPPLER CO., Doonomowoc. Wisconsin 
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HONEY WANTED 


Again we are in the market for all kinds 

of honey We offer the following 

1. Ceiling for anything that looks like honey 
and that we are reasonably ire is honey 

2. Honey will be picked up by our own truck 
within 500 miles of Kansas City. No ship- 
ping cases needed for ixties 

3. Cartons and shipping case furnished for 
comb honey 

4. Chunk honey supers cleaned and sterilized 
before they are returned 

5. Check mailed for rail or truck shipment 
same day received 

6. We will deal with you fairly 


Write Phone Wire 


FRANK KING & SON 
5214 St. John Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Are You 


Up? 


... With the latest developments in your 
field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
be interested in at least one of these 
magazines...and you have the assurance 
that the articles are written by people 
who know. Send in your subscriptions 
today! 
Bee Magazines 
Beekeepers Magazine 1.00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, per yr. $1.00 
ad 


Beekeepers Item 00 

American Bee Journal 1.00 
Farming 

The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 

American Farm Youth -75 

Fletcher’s Farming .50 
Goats 

American Dairy Goat News 1.00 

Goat World 2.00 
Livestock 

The Cattleman 1.00 

New Mexico Stockman 1.00 

Dairyland News, semi-monthly .50 


Dairyman’s Journal 
Hoofs & Horns (Rodoe west) 1 
National (Saddle) Horseman 5 
Pacific Stockmar 1.00 
i 
1 


American Cattle Producers .00 
Florida Cattleman -00 
National Live Stock Producer .50 
Texas Live Stock Journal 1.00 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) 1.00 
Sheep (and Karaku!) Breeder 1.00 
The Sheepman 1.00 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
squab-fancy 1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only 1.50 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultrymar 24 
issues, 2 yrs 1.00 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry 
Paper 1.00 
Pacific Poultryman .50 
Florida Poultryman .50 


New Hampshire Breeder, 


quarterly, 3 yrs. 1.00 
Bantam Magazine 1.00 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies 
exclusively) 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal 1.00 
Other Specialties 
Dairy Farmers Digest 1.00 
Eastern Fruit Grever 1.00 
The Boybean Digest 1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets 
only) 2.00 


American Fur Breeder (mink, etc) 1.00 
Small Commercial Animals & 
Fowls .50 
Co-Operative (Farmers) Digest 2.00 
All magazines are monthly’ unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledged. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 

Sample copies at single copy prices 


MAGAZINE MART 
P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta, 1, Ga. 
Ee 
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% ANDERSONS QUALITY QUEENS : 
3 7 
< ALSO PACKAGE BEES + 
3 J 
4 Selected untested queens, each $ .70 + 
BS 2-Lb. Bees with queen 2.65 = 
p 4 ‘-Lb. Bees with queen 3.45 + 
: -- 
pa We cannot handle orders for addi- + 
+ tional queens until June 10th. You'll z 
‘sf like our bees and queens. M 
‘s ‘s 
: : 
¢ B.A. Anderson & Co. + 
r , 3 
BS OPP, ALABAMA Dd 
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Thanks, Ten Millions 
WE ARE BOOKED TO THE LIMIT 
FOR 1943. TRY US NEXT YEAR 


The VICTOR APIARIES, West Columbia, Tex. 


. 


a = 
MIMI 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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} ETALIAN QUEENS 
? From government bred for resistance ? 
4 to A. F.B tock N 
‘ Untested 1 to 24, each $ .70 4 
‘ 25 or more, each 65 ) 
) No. C. O. D Air Mail 5c each extra ? 
} PLAUCHE BEE FARM |} 
, HAMBURG, LOUISIANA ? 
c LLL LLL LLL LLL tte ty 
Pe ee “ 
: ITALIAN QUEENS 
: $65.00 PER 100 zs 
_ D. T. WINSLETT 
: 1015 Sonoma Ave. 
: NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
heniniinaiiies teen 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problem If you are interested in bee 
activitie “North of the Border,” send us 
your ibscription NOW We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly 
Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and New and 
Views from Coast to Coast 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 
U.S. A 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
é =) 
Queens From Stock Bred for 
Resistance 
Daughters from very highly bred stock 
Price 
1 to 24 $ .85 25 or more §$ .80 
Add 5 cents each for airmail 
NEAL’S APIARIES 
LETTSWORTH, LOUISIANA 
— A 
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SELL jour HONEY 
where you get Ahe 
—— PRICE! 
lick 
HELP BUILD A i 
FOR tic HONEY BUSINESS! 


BURLESON GUARANTEES HIGHEST LEGAL PRICE! 


We know that every pound of honey you produce this year should bring 





vi ED. 


WHAT 


7. W. Burleson 


ON YOUR CONTRACT FOR 
HONEY MEANS 








the highest legal price and so do you—but we are going a step farther and 


a 
make sure that you get the highest legal price if you sell your honey to 


Burleson’s. We have carefully studied the types of honey contracts and 
other methods of purchasing that are being used under present regulations 


It is your guarantee that you will get and can guarantee to pay you the highest possible legal price for your 


the highest possible legal cash price honey. A special Burleson guarantee bond that will insure your getting the 


for your honey. highest legal price irrespective of changes that may occur and backed by 
the resources of one of America’s largest honey packers will be furnished 


his your guarentee thet you will got to every honey producer who signs a contract with Burleson. Today the 
a square deal this year, next year ‘ — 

y ¥ honey industry, due to the shortage of sweets, faces a crisis that can be met 
and every year thereafter that you 


only if you, the honey producers of America who know the business, whole- 
heartedly support T. W. Burleson & Son and other loyal and established 


choose to trade with Burleson's. 


It is your assurance that you are help- friends of the industry by offering Burleson and such companies every 


ing to maintain the gains that the 


pound of honey you have. In the past when the going has been tough and 


honey industry has made in recent your honey has been hard to move Burleson’s have kept right on plugging 


— and have spent thousands of dollars to help maintain higher prices and 


: pass on the extra profits to you. Yes, even when some large honey organ- 
It is your assurance that your honey 


is moving to market in q manner that 
will best protect the future of the 


honey business. 


It is your assurance that you have a 
friendly, loyal organization working 
with you that will stand by you during 


the lean years as well as the fat years. 


izations and companies were flooding the market at rock-bottom prices and 
driving the profit out of the honey business. And we know that although 
prosperous times are here today, the fight to maintain profitable honey 
prices will be with us again in a few years. Your best investment in the 
future of your business today is to sell your honey to producer-packers 
who have proved to be your friends, have stuck by you year after year, 
and have always paid off in cash. Your loyal support now will insure hold- 
ing to the greatest extent the gains that the honey industry has made during 
the past few years and will mean extra cash in your pocket 
from your honey crops for years to come. For the greatest 
profit for you this year and for the future of your busi- 
ness—send samples to T. W. Burleson & Son and obtain 
full details of Burleson’s guarantee that will get the 
highest legal price for your honey. 


T.W. BURLESONXSON 


ESTABLISHED PACKERS OF BURLESON AND LONE STAR BRAND HONEY 


908 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS 75 cents each. Safe 
arrival. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Green- 
ville, Alabama. 





DO YOU WANT the best to be had? You'll 

get more good queens out of a hundred from 
Green than you ever got before. Price 50c any 
number. D. P. Green, Rt. 2, Deland, Florida. 





CARNIOLAN AND CAUCASIAN queens Thc 
each; 100 lots, 65c each. Safe arrival. 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 





NORTHERN’ BRED Italian queens eight 
dollars per dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Walter D. Leverette, Caro, Michigan. 





CHOICE bright Italian queens, northern 

bred for gentleness and hustlers, 75c each; 
dozen $8.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
New York. 





GOLDEN QUEENS—Excellent quality, gentle, 

productive; health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 75c. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Pure 

Italian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS in June 75c. Package 

bees now—2 Ibs. $2.80 and 3 Ibs. $3.65, 
with mated Caucasian queen. Deduct price 
of queen for queenless packages. Miller Bros. 
Rt. 1, Three Rivers, Texas. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N ° 














HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 





WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE. While we use every pre- 
caution to list only reliable buyers in this 
department, we advise readers to sell honey 
for cash or C. O. D. unless they have 
thoroughly investigated the buyer as _ re- 
sponsible on open account. 








WANTED TO BUY—Clover honey, extracted, 
comb, chunk, any amount. Lose Bros. 
206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, 2, Ky. 





WANTED—200,000 Ibs. Illinois honey packed 

in 60 lb. cans. Sample and price requested 
before shipment. Killion and Sons Apiaries, 
Paris, Illinois. 





BEESWAX WANTED-—Highest cash prices 

paid the day your wax is received. Am 
especially interested in dark wax. Write for 
quotations and state quantity you have avail- 
able for immediate shipment. Hawbakers 
Trading Post, Greencastle, Pa. 





WANTED—100 cases comb honey, also ex- 
tracted. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, III. 





HONEY WANTED—Any quantity. Send 
price in first letter. Melvin E. Green, 
Gordon, Nebr. 





HONEY WANTED—Buying all grades. 

Clover, light amber, basswood, raspberry; 
also southern honey, palmetto, orange, tupelo, 
gallberry. Will furnish cans and shipping 
cases if needed. J. Wolosevich, 6315 So. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—White clover chunk, section 
comb, and extracted honey in sixties. State 

amount, kind and price in first letter. 

KEDASH BROTHERS, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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CASH FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. Bizzy Bee 
Ranch, North Abington, Massachusetts. 





HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 


WANTED—wWhite or light amber extracted 

honey from 1000 lbs. to carload. Cash 
waiting; send sample and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Michigan. 





HONEY WANTED—State kind, quality, 
amount. Elisworth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail samples, 
state quantity and price. Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 
supplies and honey containers for sale. 

Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

TRUCKLOADS OR CARLOADS of honey 
wanted. Send sample and state prices. 

H. & G. Apiaries, 2111 Cashion Place, Okla- 

homa City, Oklahoma. 


COMB HONEY WANTED. State size section, 

how packed and the quantity you have. 
Frank H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, 
New York. 








FOR SALE 


ROOT 4 Fr. reversible (automatic) extractor, 
91% in. baskets, fine shape, $40.00. Ohmerts 
Bee Farms, Dubuque, Iowa. 





82 FRAME radial extractor, good, $150.00 
G. Foderberg, Denison, lowa 


THIRTY FRAME three speed Woodman 
Radial extractor in good condition; also junior 
size Brand cappings melter. Both for ~100 
H. Ramsay, Neche, N. Dak. 


2 SIMPLICITY extractors, centrifugal 
strainer, other bee equipment including 
tank, some supers and hives Lyle Doe, 


Hinckley, Minnesota. 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILER, 8 horse power 
plus fittings and steam gauge Price 
$100.00. Wm. Kruse, Jr., Godfrey, Illinois 


FOR SALE—One hundred colonies of bees 

and equipment, no disease, and four room 
house if desired I. Smolenski, Rt. 1, Box 
122, Walnut Grove, California. 


FOUR FRAME Lewis Markle (reversible in 

motion) extractor in A 1 condition, worth 
$50.00. best offer takes it Lewis Syverud 
Chandler, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 1800 colonies of 


bees, extracting equipment, ete Good 
location along Colorado River. Inquire P. O 
tox &3, Parker, Arizona 
FOR SALE— 900 baby nuclei, all new, only 
been used three months. Complete with 
2 combs each Also 400 standard nuclei in 


good condition, made of heart cypress. All 
at reasonable price. The V. R. Thagard Co., 
Greenville, Alabama. 





LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES, Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 
large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 
Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A thoroughly experienced bee- 

man for queen rearing and honey pro- 
duction. Must be efficient. Salary $200 per 
month. Year round work. Give age, physical 
description and amount of experience in first 
letter Box G. S., care American Bee Journal. 

















EXPERIENCED beeman will be available to 
help others after September. Address Box 
385, Dubuque, Iowa. 





W ANTED—FExperienced man in Queen, Pack- 

age and Honey Production. Steady work 
all year. Give full particulars when replying. 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Box 729A, Petaluma, Calif. 








WANTED 
WANT beekeeping location with buildings 
near country town. Address: Postoffice 


Box 454, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


WANTED—4 frame extractor in good con- 





dition or new, reversible preferred. Wm. 
Winker, Lewistown, Montana. 
———— in ————————————————— 





SUPPLIES 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson's Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y. 








LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





FIVE POUNDS quality medium brood foun- 
dation postpaid for $3.80. Fred Peterson, 

Alden, lowa. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 

Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 





MISCELLANEOU 
I SELL best outfit for finding bee trees. 
Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 





TAKE OFF HONEY easily with Beegone 
pint, express paid, $1.00. Honey House, 
Adrian, Michigan. 
DIFFERENT, thit’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
562 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 








GET your drawings and construction detail 

NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW DE- 
MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
more headaches, simple to build your self. 
Won't rust out, last lifetime. Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years. 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit. Send $2.00 today 
for PLANS to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
Idaho. 








RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difficult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 

monthly 35 cents. 3414 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only internationa/ 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Memberrhip of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 
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Progeny-Test Three-Banded 
Italians 
DAUGHTERS OF STOCK BRED FOR 
RESISTANCE TO A. F. B. 
Queens 


QUALITY 1 po ye . * 
AND SERVICE NO EXTRA CHARGES FOR AIR MAIL AND 


CLIPPING 


GARON BEE COMPANY iacnrrnie ecw weston tie 


QU EENS ; ond Birds, Let 1- 24, 3.75. $2.80 $3.65 
3-Banded Italian Queens 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL”  25- 9°. ‘70 2.65 3.45 
1 to 24 3 $ .75 each 


‘. 100-499, .65 2.50 3.25 
~—— ne Monthly News of Rabbit, 500 up .60 2.35 3.05 
25 to 99 70 each avy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 

100 and up .65 each 


one aiken tote. The reason we have not had our ad in 
HOMAN BROTHERS 


the Journal is that we were booked full until 
4 SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 
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Standard Rabbit and Pet Journal the first of June. 


— MILTON, PA. LITTLE BROS. APIARIES 
oatectontoctoclosioctosloctostocloctoeton: OO. 66 04 66 00 o0,9°, oe. eo? *, °°, oese 


Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. Shipping poi:.t, Epes, Ala. Sumterville, Ala. 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL we are guyers oF... 


. -Shous the Way to Success 


: ROBINSON WAGNER CO. inc. 
cereata menarmastaimte' sc BEESWAX ioc azee st. . . new vorn 17, NEW YORK 


of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 





FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? YOU CAN SHIP YOUR HONEY TO US WITH 


We render old combs, cappings and slum- CONFIDENCE 
gum for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses Write what you have am ales ond — sample. 
REFERENCES: 


First National Bank of Chicago, Illinois or Dun & Bradstreets. 
having this work done elsewhere, give us a 


chance to show you what we can do. We E. RAU & co. 


specialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are NO. 110 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


not operated under water. We often get from (35 Years Experience Handling Honey) 
10 to 40 per cent wax from such material. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


get every available ounce of wax out of this 
material. If you are rendering your own or 














Pa a To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 

















When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


- > 75c postpaid 
“ ™ 70c rT 46 
™ ™ 65c rT rT} 


Ps ES S!/ = Queens shipped daily from Paducah. 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” Wax accepted in trade. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 


ae ff pe Trade Mk. Reg. 
# s ss U. S. Pat. Off. 
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QUEENS QUEENS (QUEENS 


ITALIANS nn” oh cteck bred fr CAUCASIANS 


PACKAGE BEES 


PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS BALANCE OF 1943 


2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 
Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 
1 to $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25 to ‘ 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 499 d 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
2.50 3.20 3.85 4.65 

For tested queens double the price of untested. 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW FOR 1944 


Over 25 years’ experience shipping. Paying 43% cents a pound f. o. b. 
your station for Beeswax in exchange for bees and queens, if you have 
over 50 pounds write for shipping instructions. Truckers HEAD- 
QUARTERS, drive in 3% miles south of Weslaco on Progresso Highway. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, «:< 3. Mercedes, Texas ; 
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Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 











Puett’s Select Italians 


Select, Untested Italian Queens 75c Each 
Any Quantity 


TESTED QUEENS $1.50 EACH 


THE PUETT CO. — HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


TTT 


York’s Package Bees & Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


TESTED QUEENS $1.80 EACH 
YOUNG LAYING QUEENS $ .90 EACH 
2-Lb. PACKAGES, BEES WITH QUEENS $2.95 EACH 
3-LB. PACKAGES, BEES WITH QUEENS $3.80 EACH 














QUEENS BY AIR MAIL, ADD 5 CENTS PER QUEEN 
QUEENS CLIPPED, ADD 25 CENTS PER QUEEN 
QUEENLESS PACKAGES, DEDUCT PRICE OF QUEEN. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga.,U.S.A. 


The Universal Apiaries 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


After nine years’ experience with 
large shippers, I have picked the 
methods of putting out quality. 
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2-Lb. 3-Lb 
1 to 24, Queens 75c ea., $2.80 $3.65 
25 to 99, Queens 70c ea., 2.65 3.45 


Kermit Anderson 


OPP, ALABAMA 
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HONEY WANTED 


Top Prices Paid 


Cans furnished or exchanged. 
Money laid down when honey 
picked up. 


JOHN M. HOWELL 


Producer and Packer 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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A Living From Bees”’ 
A new book by Seis 
FRANK C. PELLETT 


Combining the results of many years 
expcrience, with the latest developments and 
improvements in beekeeping. As the title 
suggests, this book is designed to explain 
how a living can be made from bees. The 
fundamentals of honey production are ex- 
plained and the reasons given for each 
necessary manipulation Conditions under 
which beekeeping is practical as an exclusive 
business and when it is better to be followed 
as a sideline are discussed at length. 

One of the Orange Judd Farm and Garden 
Library Books; well illustrated; 300 pages; 
cloth bound. $2.00 from 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAIL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings(Australian) at yourPost Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, NewSouth Wales, Australia 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
VIA MAIL, PREPAID 


YOUNG LAYING ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c Each 
Citronelle Bee Co 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 






Our friend George Bohne, sage of the Louisiana Cane 
atch, has been interested in bees for sixty years. The 
capture of a stray swarm in 1883 was the start of a life- 
time interest which has become dominant in his later life. 
Bohne is an interesting chap and his home and apiary 
worth a long journey to visit. Sixty years is a long time 
to devote to any one interest and there are few men living 
who have kept bees for so long. His is one of those indi- 
vidualistic personalities met with only once in a lifetime. 


a 


Phacelia hirsuta is an unusually good bee plant. Seed 
came to me from R. E. Johnson, of De Soto, Missouri, in 
the spring of 1940. It has increased rapidly and we now 
have a fine bed of it that blooms for several weeks from 
April to June. It grows wild from Virginia south to 
Georgia and west to Missouri, Kansas and Texas. It is easy 
to establish and if seed is scattered soon spreads over un- 
occupied areas. The pale blue flowers are worthy of a 
place in any garden and are always humming with bees. 


_— 


All the phacelias appear to be good honey plants and 
one, the fiddle-neck of California is grown to some extent 
for forage in Germany where it was first introduced by 
beekeepers. Recently a story came out of Germany of 
a research project which was designed to improve the 
plant by selection for use for silage. In years past this 
species, Phacelia tanacetifolia, attracted wide attention 
among the beemen of Europe who distributed it widely as 
a desirable honey plant. 


H. B. Parks reports that after a dry period from 
Thanksgiving until the second week in May, south Texas 
had sufficient rain in two weeks to insure a bumper crop 
of corn, sorghum and peanuts. In the meantime the 
beekeepers harvested a good crop of catsclaw and huajillo 
honey so all is well in the Southwest. 


— 


Cary W. Hartman writes to tell me that several 
California beemen object to the item in May postscript 
in which it is said that a sample of dark and strong honey 
reminds me of some that I have tasted that was said to 
come from Eucalyptus. I neglected to indicate that not 
all Eucalyptus honey is dark and strong. California bee- 
men get honey from more than twenty different species 
of Eucalyptus trees and there is a great variation in the 
quality. Some trees produce honey that is dark and 
strong while others produce a light colored honey of fine 
flavor. 

a 


Three pages of my book, “American Honey Plants,” 
are devoted to this group of trees with quotations from 
the late M. H. Mendleson who reported Eucalyptus 
ficifolia as yielding a water white honey of fine flavor. 
There is also a quotation from Richter who reported honey 
from Eucalyptus glogulus as amber with an acid fiavor, 
so pronounced that there is little demand for it in retail 
markets. It all depends upon the kind of Eucalyptus tree 
on which the bees are working what kind of honey one 
gets. 

—_ 


The July Rotarian Magazine mentions our friend Willis 
C. Collier, of Tucson, Arizona, ‘‘who started beekeeping 
as a hobby and in depression years found in a livelihood. 
Today he has 800 colonies. His bees feed on catsclaw 
and mesquite desert flowers and produce a honey of dis- 
tinctive flavor.” 

I first met Collier in Texas in spring of 1918 when he 
was keeping bees at Goliad. This issue of Rotarian makes 
quite a feature of beekeeping as a hobby for business 
men. 
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N. P. Nelson reports that Zofka red clover bloomed pro- 
fusely and seeded freely the year sown at Dell Rapids, 
South Dakota. The plants wintered quite well also al- 
though he is north and west of the red clover belt. It 
will be interesting to learn how the plants behave in years 
to come. 

— oe 


The man who lives where his bees have access to several 
different sources of honey at different seasons is very 
fortunate. Carl G. Rhapstock, of Plainfield, Wisconsin, 
apparently has such a location. He mentions having se- 
cured a small surplus from wild cherry which he describes 
as delicious and slow to granulate. Neither bees nor 
weather were in condition to favor such an early harvest 
this year. One of his yards will be within reach of 65 acres 
of cucumbers this year in addition to alsike and sweet 
clover. Often there is buckwheat in this location also. 

sige tanita 


Most interesting item in his bee pasture is a forty acre 
planting of Koksaghyz, the new Russian rubber bearing 
dandelion. Since there is a possibility that this plant will 
come into extensive cultivation in this country we are 
happy to know that at least one beekeeper is within reach 
of a field of it. We will look forward with interest to a 
report from Mr. Rhapstock as to its value as a source of 
honey. The few plants in our test plots are thriving and 
blooming freely but so far have not seemed attractive 
to the bees. A forty acre field of the common dandelion 
could be expected to yield considerable honey with suit- 
able weather and if the Koksaghyz does as well it may 
prove important. 

— 

Inquiries have come for seed of the blue flowered sweet 
clover, (Melilotus caerulea). The American Bee Journal 
imported seed from Europe several years ago which was 
widely distributed among our readers. A few favorable 
reports came from regions with cool summers but it was 
a disappointment here in the Midwest. We do not know 
where seed can be had at the present time. 


Texas beekeepers report that yellow-top (Verbesina 
enceloides) is one of the most dependable sources of mid- 
summer honey and that it is little affected by heat or 
drought. It is also found along railroads in Alabama and 
occurs as far west as Arizona where it is called “sore- 
eye.”” In our test plots we find that although an annual 
it reseeds readily and indications are that it can readily 
be naturalized in this area. We would like to hear from 
readers in regions where the plant is common as to 
whether its weedy character makes it undesirable. Bee- 
keepers should be cautious about increasing the number 
of noxious weeds with which the farmers have to deal. 
Yellow-top blooms continuously from June until frost 
and if it has no objectionable features may be useful in 
many new localities. 

_— 


Apparently a relatively high temperature is necessary 
to insure a good honeyflow. In this region we rarely 
get much gain with temperatures below seventy de- 
grees F. Our records show that our big days are when 
the thermometer stands in the eighties. Perhaps the 
season for the light honey crops in climates with cool 
summers may be the lack of sufficient heat during the 
day. Days with wide range of temperature are likely to 
favor the bees if temperatures do not go excessively high. 

Sa 


“Lemonade, the vitamin drink that nature made,” is 
the new slogan that one hears over the air. We have long 
hoped that someone would come forward with something 
really catchy in the way of a slogan for bees and honey. 
It is only at rare intervals that a really good slogan ap- 
pears and when it does it is worth a fortune to the indus- 
try represented. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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Years’ Experience 








We are manufacturers of beekeepers 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, FRAMES, SUPERS, etc. 


The manufacturing of one piece sec- 
tions is still one of our specialties upon 
which we pride ourselves. We use only 
the choicest SECOND GROWTH WIS- 
CONSIN basswood in the manufacture 
of our sections, and all are perfect in 
finish and workmanship. 








Due to war conditions we did not print a 
catalogue for 1943. Please use your 1942 cata- 
logue for prices or send a LIST of items you 
will need and we will gladly quote prices. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 





Thank You! 


It has been a pleasure to serve you. The season 
has been complete for us and we regret that there 
were some whom we could not supply due to orders 
being placed too late. 

The end of shipping leaves us with no cages on 
hand, even though we planned for a much increased 
demand and also had to make more, to the limit of 
our materials. 

Having completed our shipping we will by no 
means be idle the remainder of the year. To care 
for your 1944 needs we will be busy requeening and 
rebuilding our colonies so as to deliver to you the 
Quality bees you will expect. 


REMEMBER: “The early orders get the bees” 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
“PACKAGE BEES” 
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Root Service 
from Chicago 


For Nineteen Forty-three 


DISTRIBUTION 


is important too. A healthy future honey market 
is dependent on a wise and wide spread distribution 
of our good honey this season. Sales should be made 
to the largest extent possible to all old-time and 
potentia! new customers. 

We offer without limitation for honey packing, 
60-lb. square tin cans and fifteen popular glass 
packages, including the new 2% lIb., 5 Ib. and 10 
lb. glass jars. 

Write for our container price list. 

We have supers, sections, foundation and other 
supplies available for quick shipment. 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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For 
Better 
Beekeeping 


v 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Quality Surplus For Comb and Bulk Honey 
Plain Foundation 
Crimp-wired Foundation 


Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Bee Supplies 


a name that has stood for quality and service 
for practically three-quarters of a century —and 
one that will continue to represent the ‘““best by 
the bee test’’ when we can manufacture a full 
quota. 


We have shipped more bee supplies this year 
than last year in spite of the delayed permission 
from Washington. We are working hard to 
give service. 


The largest bee supply manufacturer making a 
complete line of bee supplies. 


A 
NEW BOOK 


® 
500 Answers to Bee Questions 
102 Pages 


Only 50c Postpaid 








The A. I. Root Co. : Medina, O. 








